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HE Bible relates that Adam and Eve were driven from the Garden 
of Eden because they ate of the forbidden fruit. Nowhere does 
it state that the Creator banished from the earth the tree which 

bore the fruit, nor visited with banishment or any form of punishment 
the eating of the fruit anywhere but in the Garden of Eden. This is the 
only precedent which we have found, after exhaustive search, for the 
action of Congress in abolishing the canteen from the Army. And it 
is not an exact precedent, for Congress, instead of banishing beer drinkers 
and leaving beer in these Gardens of Eden known as Army reservations, 
banished the beer and is trying to keep the beer drinkers. In this it is 
aided greatly by the purveyors of adulterated liquors who have squatted 
themselves like carrion-crows around every reservation. 

As a nation, we are making progress financially, architecturally and 
mechanically. Individually, we are further from the ideal standard than 
we were a little over one hundred years ago, when the greatest of Americans 
then living signed a very solemn declaration to the effect that all men 
were born free and equal, and were entitled to the unhindered pursuit of 
happiness. Money and theories are having their day; the fundamental 
and the practical are being trampled upon. Anything for appearances, 
although the marble building may contain nothing but a pile of dead 
men’s bones. 

The word “prohibition” is distinctly distasteful to a free man. Insult 
is added to injury when a man of self-control is told by legislators that 
because a mental pervert abuses one of the inalienable privileges of man, 
that privilege must be withdrawn from all. If this craze continue, we shall 
presently be prohibited fram entering a department store because, for- 
sooth, some who do enter are kleptomaniacs. 

Our specific concern is for the American soldier. The people at 
large are in a position to assert their own rights, and fight for their own 
privileges. The soldier cannot do this. Taken from normal surroundings 
in every section of the country he is placed in a Federal reservation, within 
which he is prohibited from the harmless satisfying of a normal desire, 
and outside the gates of which he is greeted with unbridled license and 
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temptation. It is not that we think soldiers ought to drink; but that they 
should be permitted to drink if they so desire, so long as they comport 
themselves as men. 

This combination of prohibition within and unbridled license with- 
out is not in the interest of temperance. Human nature runs to extremes. 
Put a man in a cold room for a while, and then usher him into a warm 
room, and he will seek the warmest spot in that room. Deprive a man 
of beer within the post, and he will drink more than he really wants to 
when he goes outside. This is illustrated in the conclusions arrived at 
by so intelligent an observer as Major Charles E. Woodruff of the Medical 
Corps of the Army, who says: “I know that the abolition of the canteen 
has increased drunkenness and the drinking is done outside.” 


British military officers are utterly unable to understand the prejudice 
of the American public against the Army canteen. In the British Army 
they do things differently. Each regiment has its canteen, a large brick 
structure, well lighted, heated and-ventilated, which is divided into rooms 
of various sizes, the whole forming a veritable club for the enlisted men 
in which many recreations are provided, and in which the properly-behaved 
soldier is as free as a civilian in his more pretentious club. Only beer 
and soft drinks are sold to privates and corporals, the sergeants having 
separate quarters and a messroom to themselves. The canteen is under 
the supervision of a canteen steward, who is accountable to a boara of 
regimental officers, of which the commanding officer is president. In the 
large room where men may be served with beer is a platform for singers, 
dancers and other performers, and a piano which may be used until the 
closing hour, which is invariably half-past nine. A canteen picket, consist- 
ing of a sergeant and three men, is at call to maintain order, but its servie+s 
are rarely needed, for as soon as a man is believed to have had as much 
beer as is good for him he is quietly persuaded to go to his quarters. The 
beer is of better quality and lower in price than that sold at drinking 
places in the neighborhood of the canteen, and the entire administraticn 
conduces both to sobriety and economy. This is in accord with the most 
approved European methods of regulating drink—to subject all liquor 
fo an analysis to make sure of its quality, and to compel the drinker and not 
the liquor-seller to procure a license. 


Ours is presumed to be a Government “of the people, by the people, 
and for the people.” Nowhere, at any time, have the people of the United 
States delegated to Congress the right to legislate what they should eat, 
what they should drink, or wherewithal they shouid be clothed. It is 
proper and essential to punish one who breaks the peace, but it is bighly 
improper, and not in the interest of a strong race, to interfere by prohibi- 
tion with a man’s own development of his self-control. The end and object 
of all sincere prohibitionists is total abstinence: Prohibition is not the 
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right means to that end. Value and permanence only attach to those 
qualities which, rooted within, branch out in individual manifestation. 
Inevitably prohibition will be followed by a reaction, wherein is found 
another great danger and objection to it. 


Put the canteen back in the Army. Let the men themselves have 
the opportunity to show that they are men. Drunkenness will be decreased, 
and that capacity and reliability which accompanies self-assertion will lift 
our Army up from the minimum efficiency of machines to the maximum 
efficiency of men. Read “The Saloon in Our Town, “The Snow-Bird,” 
the story of Fort Sam Houston, and the articles by Chaplain Smith and 
Col. Emerson in this number. 


HATEVER you are—whether prohibitionist, total abstainer, 
temperance advocate, or hard drinker 
the United States and a man of any individuality, you will 

read “The First Line,” by Capt. E. L. Phillips, published in this number. 
And if you can get up, after reading that article, without being impressed 





if you are a citizen of 


with the serious obligations that rest upon you as a citizen of the United 
States, you ought to pack up and set sail by the first boat to the Isle of 
Dreams, where you belong. 


LTHOUGH Senator Tillman, with characteristic sareasm, was 
pleased to say that Western Senators imagined they could view 
the conditions of the United States Navy from the top of the 

Rocky Mountains as easily and as well as the Senators who live on the sea- 
coast and are in daily touch with its immediate wants, it is a good sign, 
indeed, that men like Senators Dixon, of Montana; La Follette, of Wis- 
consin, and McCreary, of Kentucky, should take a lively part in the 
debate on the Naval Bill. Usually the people in the Middle West and 
Southern Interior, if not opposed to an adequate naval establishment, 
have, even in very recent years, shown a lamentable indifference to its neces- 
sities, and it is an encouraging and very significant sign when the repre- 
sentatives in Congress, from those sections, manifest an active interest 
in Naval measures. Senator La Follette is a man of strong intellectuality, 
indefatigable in his search for the best ways to help his country, and the 
more a conscientious and able man studies the Naval question, the surer 
will become his ultimate sympathy and support. Senator Dixon is one 
of the rising young statesmen of the West. He was careful to announce 
that his purpose was not to thwart or to delay the plans for the building 
up of an adequate Navy, but, on the contrary, he shared with many sensible 
and -patriotie men in this country, the apprehension that much of the 
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inoney appropriated for the Navy was being injudiciously expended. 
Senator McCreary, of Kentucky, made one of the best speeches that has 
yet appeared in the Congressional Record, declaring that the best way 
to preserve peace, under existing conditions, was to make the Naval force 
at the disposal of our nation so formidable and powerful that the hope- 
lessness of attacking it or its citizens would be apparent and undoubted. 
“We have had four wars in the last century,” Senator McCreary said, “in 
1812, 1846, 1861, and 1898, and we did not know one year before each 
of these wars commenced that we would have war, and yet it requires 
from two to three years to build a battleship.” He admonished the Senate 
that nations have not yet reached a period when they could safely disband 
their armies and dispense with their navies, and he, for one, was in favor 
of building vessels of the strongest type in order, as he stated, that we 
might be prepared for the assertion of our authority and the protection 
of our interests. 


ONGRESS has sufficient to do in intelligently discharging its 
legitimate duties without mixing up in affairs which are beyond 
its province. Of what use are executive departments, if depart- 

mental judgment is to be overruled and departmental action set aside ? 
The Navy Department is concerned with naval matters alone; Congress 
legislates on every matter under the sun. When Congress goes out of its 
way to muddle up the work of the Navy Department and undertakes to 
say that the judgment of the Secretary of the Navy and the Commander- 
in-Chief of the Navy is not sound, it is time for the people to do a little 
investigating. Either the Navy Department should be wiped out, or Con- 
gressmen should be told to mind their own business. Surely the President 
and the Secretary ef the Navy can be relied upon to use their best judg- 
ment as to the disposition of the vessels of the Navy! Upon them rests 
the entire responsibility for naval preparedness and efficiency. Congress 
is simply wasting its time when it discusses at length the question of 
whether it shall request the President to keep half the battleship fleet on 
the Pacific Coast or not. All the information which is known to Congress, 
and more, is known to the President and to the Secretary of the Navy; 
and none of these officials need to be requested by Congress to make any 
specific distribution of our vessels of war. 


If there ever was need of an investigating commission, it is for the 
purpose of inquiring into the motives of Congress in overriding the Presi- 
dent’s order withdrawing marines from the vessels of the Navy. The step 
taken by Mr. Roosevelt in withdrawing marines was not a hasty one. It 
has been urged by active line officers for twenty years and more, and the 
President’s order was only issued after the most complete and careful 
consideration. The result of that order is greater efficiency on our ships, 
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And now comes Congress and says that the President, the Secretary of the 
Navy, the Chief of the Bureau of Navigation, the Commander-in-Chief of 
the Atlantic Fleet, and Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet, are all 
wrong; the marines must go back. Good heavens! If the judgment of 
these experts in this respect is unsound, how can we be assured that their 
judgment has been good or sound in other respects? Can it be possible 
that the men who have taken such prominent part in the building up of 
our Navy into the second place among the world powers should not be 
the best judges as to how and where to use the marines / 


Congress has not only flouted the judgment of America’s naval 
experts, but it has put upon the American people an expense of $40,000 
which will have to be incurred in order to place the marines back on ships 
after July 1—a two-fold wrong which the people of the United States 
should emphatically resent. There will eventually be a third wrong—the 
expense which will be necessary to take the marines off our ships once 
more; for despite the judgment of Congress, the action of Mr. Roosevelt 
was fundamentally right, and in accord with this country’s naval policy 
as determined by those who are best fitted to determine it. 


NE novel and very interesting feature of the “Sundry Civil Appro- 
priation Bill,” which recently passed Congress, is the special 
provision for modern-office-type of construction of certain new 

office buildings under the control of the Department of the Interior. It 
is the first time that Congress has undertaken to specify just how an office 
building should be constructed. Those who have investigated the efficiency 
of the clerks in the executive offices say far better results would be accom- 
plished if the clerks were housed in modern buildings similar to those 
provided by great corporations in the large cities. But it is claimed that 
comfort and sanitation are sacrificed in order to preserve the classical 
outline, or follow certain so-called classical plans laid out by architects who 
lived hundreds of years ago. One thing is sure; there is no private indus- 
trial enterprise in the world that would permit its money to be wasted on 
office buildings in the manner in which the Government at Washington 
expends its many millions. There is hardly a building which, compared 
with the large areas of open ground—the broad streets and avenues and the 
many parks adjoining the public buildings—would not seem squatty and 
entirely too low. And then, when one thinks of the millions of dollars 
that are paid out in rents for various private buildings used as annex 
offices, the wonder is all the greater that Congress has not seen fit to specify 
that some of the new office buildings in Washington shall be lifted to a 
greater height than the three or four stories which now mark the most 
recent public structure at the national Capital. 
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HE following extract from the inaugural address of President Taft 
is commended to the careful reading of those who do not thor- 
oughly appreciate the importance of an adequate national defence. 

Mr. Taft knows more than any other man just what are the conditions con- 
He is familiar, by personal investigation, with all of Uncle 


fronting us. 


Sam’s great interests, at home and abroad. 
When a man of Mr. Taft’s calibre, tempera- 


and inclined toward peace. 


ment and experience speaks, thoughtful men will listen. 


He is admittedly conservative 


When he says 


that ‘‘the expenses of the army and navy and of coast defences should al- 
ways be considered as something which the government must pay for,”’ 
which ‘‘should not be cut off through mere consideration of economy,”’ 


they will take heed and act. 


There are expenditures of Government abso- 
iutely necessary if our country is to maintain 
its proper place among the nations of the world 
and is to exercise its proper influence in defence 
of its own trade interest, in the maintenance of 
traditional American policy against the coloni- 
zation of European monarchies in this hemis- 
phere and in the promotion of peace and inter- 
national morality. I refer to the cost of main- 
taining a proper army, a proper navy and suita- 
ble fortifications upon the mainland of the 
United States and in its dependencies. 

We should have an army so organized and so 
officered as to be capable in time of emergency, 
in co-operation with the national militia and 
under the provisions of a proper national volun- 
teer law, rapidly to expand into a force sufficient 
to resist all probable invasion from abroad and 
to furnish a respectable expeditionary force if 
necessary in the maintenance of our traditional 
American policy which bears the name of Presi- 
dent Monroe. 

Our fortifications are yet in a state of only 
partial completeness, and the number of men to 
man them is insufficient. In a few years, how- 
ever, the usual annua! appropriations for our 
coast defences, both on the mainland and in the 
dependencies, will make them sufficient to resist 
all direct attack, and by that time we may hope 
that the men to man them will be provided as 
a necessary adjunct. The distance of our shores 
from Europe and Asia of course reduces the 
necessity for maintaining under arms a great 
army, but it does not take away the require- 
ment of mere prudence that we should have an 
army sufficiently large and so constituted as 
to form a nucleus out of which a suitable force 
can quickly grow. 

What has been said of the army may be af- 
firmed in even a more emphatic way of the navy. 
1 modern navy cannot be improvised. It must 
be built and in existence when the emergency 
arises which calls for its use and operation. My 
distinguished predecessor has in many speeches 
and messages set out with great force and strik- 
ing language the necessity for maintaining a 
strong navy commensurate with the coast line, 
the Governmental resources and the foreign 


trade of our nation; and I wish to reiterate a! 
the reasons which he has presented in favor of 
the policy of maintaining a strong navy as the 
best conservator of our peace with other nations 
and the best means of securing respect for the 
assertion of our rights, the defence of our in- 
terest and the exercise of our influence in inter- 
national matters. 

Our international policy is always to promote 
peace. We shall enter into any war with a full 
consciousness of the awful consequences that it 
always entails, whether successful or not, and 
we of course shall make every effort consistent 
with national honor and the highest national in- 
terest to avoid a resort to arms. We favor 
every instrumentality, like that of the Hague 
tribunal and arbitration treaties, made with a 
view to its use in all international controver- 
sies, in order to maintain peace and to avoid 
war; but we should be blind to existing condi- 
tions and should allow ourselves to become 
foolish idealists if we did not realize that with 
all the nations of the world armed and prepared 
for war we must be ourselves in a similar condi- 
tion in order to prevent other nations from 
taking advantage of us and of our inability to 
defend our interests and assert our rights with 
a strong hand. In the international controver- 
sies that are likely to arise in the Orient grow- 
ing out of the question of the open door and 
other issues the United States can maintain her 
interests intact and can secure respect for her 
just demands. She will not be able to do so, 
however, if it is understood that she never in- 
tends to back up her assertion of right and her 
defence of her interest by anything but mere 
verbal protest and diplomatic note. For these 
reasons the expenses of the army and navy and 
of coast defences should always be considered as 
something which the Government must pay for. 
and they should not be cut off through mere 
consideration of economy. Our Government is 
able to,afford a suitable army and a suitable 
navy. It may maintain them without the slight- 
est danger to the Republic or the cause of free 
institutions, and fear of additional taxation 
ought not to change a proper policy in this re- 
gard, 
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‘Did not Admiral Goodrich recently recommend 
that the Portsmouth yard be abandoned?” inquired 
Mr. La‘Follette. 

‘*Yes, the Admiral made that absurd recommenda- 
tion along with other absurd recommendations,”’ 
Said Mr. Gallinger. 


We don’t know Senator Gallinger, but we do know Admiral Good- 
rich., The reported remarks of the Senator remind us of that precocious 
schoolboy who applied a similar adjective to his teacher’s statement on 
a question of elementary mathematics. Only, that was humorous; Senator 
Gallinger’s attitude is not. If his judgment on other matters is to be 
measured by his judgment in this particular instance, it will not command 
the respect of the State he represents, nor that of the country at large. 
Admiral Goodrich’s capacity is so well recognized that, although he has 
rounded out his period of active service, he has been requested to continue 
on the active list as General Inspector of Navy Yards, a new oftice intended 
to promote uniformity in the method of administration of the yards, in 
the interest of maximum economy and efficiency. 


EFORE Mr. Newberry laid down the Navy Portfolio, the General 
Board, which he had increased and strengthened, recommended the 
closing of the Navy Yards of New Orleans and Pensacola, which 

recommendation was promptly acted upon and the order issued by Mr. 
Newberry. New Orleans is 110 miles up a swift river and only has 25 foot 


/ 
of water. Pensacola has about seven square miles of 30 foot water, 


which becomes very rough in gales, and every inch of it is exposed to 
gunfire from the sea. The closing of these Navy Yards is a wise move. 
It has been urged by able naval officers for years, and too much credit 
‘annot be given to Mr. Newberry for his practical handling of a very 
diftieult situation, and his prompt initiation of a much needed reform. 


HOSE who are in positions to know, say that Washington society 
has experienced quite a change in leadership during the passing 
winter. The tendeney, for some vears back, has been to let the 

immensely rich people, who either have winter residences at Washing- 
ton or sometimes go there for the season, take the leading hand in social 
affairs at the National Capital. There was a time, of course, when there 
was an indigenous Washington aristocracy; that is, a class of high-born 
and high-toned people who held themselves aloof from the new-comers as 
well as from the new-rich. They prided themselves on ancestral 
superiority, and many a good story is told of the conflicts that, from time 
to time, occurred between this old resident set of aristocrats and fhe passing 
great men and prominent women who came and went through the National 
Capital. But that sort of permanent social aristocracy long ago gave way 
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under the press of new social conditions. For a while, especially in the 
first twenty years that followed the great Civil War, society at the National 
Capital was dominated by those men and women who had risen into dis- 
tinction and power on the wave of our great political revolution. Then 
vame the time for the Army and the Navy, who; at least during the 80's 
and perhaps in the early part of the 90’s, unquestionably held social sway 
in Washington. There was hardly a house worth going to that did not 
make a specialty of Army and Navy guests; indeed, there was hardly any- 
thing worth going to in Washington which Army and Navy men did not 
attend, and the social military functions were by no means confined to 
the official circles. At some of the biggest receptions and at many of the 
more fashionable weddings, officers of the Army and the Navy appeared 
in uniform, and there was something truly dazzling in the brilliant 
military display so often seen at the Capital in those days. 


Then, for some reason or other, things seemed to change. Some of 
the great giants in industrial life, men who had amassed millions in one 
trade or business vocation or another, went to Washington and built them- 
selves palaces of marble, stone, or brick, marking the centers of new 
fashionable localities and practically changing the whole growth of Wash- 
ington from the direction originally intended into those new avenues, over 
much advertised areas, nearly every inch of which is now owned by the 
rich new-comers. Then, too, the spirit of display, which only large 
wealth could sustain, seemed to seize Washington, and gradually all former 
customs and traditions of the city’s fashionable life seemed to have been 
entirely chased away by those great monied people who had located at 


the nation’s Capital. 


During these changing conditions, it was easy for the monied magnate 
at Washington to make his entrée into the coveted social circles. He had 
only to entrench himself in his magnificent palace, give a few splendid 
receptions, to be followed by a few sumptuous dinners, to which a selected 
number of prominent people were invited, and then the social road was 
easy to travel. One of the swiftest methods of social ascent in Washington 
for this rich class was to cultivate the Diplomatic Corps, many of whom, 
now and always, are too poor to do other than lend their presence at the 
affairs to which they are invited, and, strange to say, the presence of 
a foreign diplomat at a social event in Washington seems to give it prestige 
and éclat with certain people which it could not otherwise attain. Of 
course, some of the foreign representatives of the larger governments, with 
fortunes of their own, and ample appropriations made by their home 


governments, are well able to give social affairs on a grand scale, but 
there are very few of these, and the mass of foreigners who enjoy social 
distinction at Washington belong to the poorer set who have all they can 
do to hold their own and present a decent appearance in society. 
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Allied together, however, the immensely rich folks and the foreign 
diplomats make a very strong social element at the National Capital. The 
dinners and recherché affairs at which they have figured were seemingly 
most select and limited in number. It mattered not how the money that 
paid for these select affairs was accumulated. The single fact stood out 
in bold relief that the money was owned by people who knew how to 
seize and hold the social scepter of Washington society, and, to their credit, 
it must be conceded they held firm that scepter and wielded it well. 


But a time suddenly came when this social scepter was wrested from 
them—a time when men. of distinction in politics and those who had 
risen into fame by valorous deeds.on land and sea came again into favor; 
and thus, during the past winter there was not a social gathering at Wash- 
ington that was not marked by the presence of great political leaders and 
Army and Navy officers of varying rank. The quietus, indeed, seemed 
to have been put upon the monied set to such an extent that they have 
given but few, if any, large social affairs during the passing winter, while 
nearly, if not all, the larger special events were given by Cabinet officials 
and the families of Army and Navy officers stationed in Washington. 

While people are musing over the probable influences which have been 
at work in this pleasing change of the social status at Washington, care- 
ful observers, who have pondered well over the situation, are hinting that 
it is due to the known attitude of the President-elect and his intelligent 
and charming wife, who, as the first lady of the land, is soon to become the 
directing spirit of the Court society at Washington. The Tafts are known 
to be great friends of the Army and the Navy. Many of their most 
intimate companions belong to the two services, and if they have any 
more intimate friends, it is said, they belong to the class of people who 
have long been what they are, or who have distinguished themselves - by 
their own intellectual achievements in life. In other words, it has been 
suggested that under the new Administration, the social scepter will not 
be left entirely in the hands of the rich celebrants of dazzling social fes- 
tivities, but that Washington will become, in more than name alone, the 


realm of American democracy. 


O those who have not yet become converts to the splendid conciliatory 
policy of President Taft in regard to the South Secretary Dickin- 
son’s magnificent speech at the Iroquois Club, Chicago, strong in 

its masterly logic and so gracious in its refined delicacy of expression, is 
urgently recommended as the finest specimen of non-partisan oratory and 
argument ever designed to bring together a divided people. No other 
member of the Cabinet stands before the country today with such a well- 
defined personality and such a thoroughly proclaimed individual platform 
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of his own, as have marked the entrance into office of the new Secretary 
of War. Accepting, as he cheerfully and unhesitatingly did, the compli- 
ment tendered by President Taft, Mr. Dickinson foresaw the possible 
criticisms which might attend the not-yet-fully-understood and appreciated 
policy of the new President, as well as the motives which governed the 
selected South’s representative consenting to take place in the President’s 
Cabinet, and at the very first opportunity availed himself of the personal 
privilege he enjoyed of announcing before he was sworn into office his 
conception of the reasons which prompted President Taft to take a 
Southern man into his official family, as well as the motives which actuated 
him in accepting the War portfolio. That Mr. Dickinson’s conception was 
correct, and thoroughly in line with the policy and purposes of Mr. Taft, 
was demonstrated by the hearty welcome accorded him by the President on 
his arrival in Washington. 

Time was when the War Department was by many regarded as one 
of the secondary and least important branches of the Government, or at 
least so regarded by the unenlightened masses of unthinking people who 
seemed to look upon the War Office as wholly unnecessary except in war 
times; but now no intelligent man is unaware of its vital importance to 
the Nation at all times. Not only charged with the responsible duty of 
looking to the country’s constant preparedness for war and its capacity 
for self-defense, the War Department’s dominion extends to the American 
possessions in the eastern hemisphere as well as those in the western tropi- 
eal seas, which it not only must supervise, but govern. At the head of the 
Department of State the Premier of the American Government is sup- 
posed to preside, but it seems to be generally conceded nowadays that, 
with all respect for that traditional theory of our Government, in practice 
the American Premier may sit in the War Department, as for example 
when Root was Secretary of War, followed by’ his illustrious successor 
William H. Taft, who so extended the powers, duties and capacity of the 
War Department and so increased its efficiency as to make it an instru- 
ment of governmental administration, than which there is none more 
important in the United States today.. That a man should be selected 
from any particular section of the country by way of avowedly honoring 
and recognizing that section is a tribute of confidence and good will 
indeed; but when we behold the Republican President, or the President 
elected wholly by non-democratic Southern States, selecting for that high 
office not only a Southerner but a man who on his entrance upon the duties 
of office points with pride to his unvarying forty years’ allegiance to the 
Democratic party of the South, it is the sign that the President of the 
United States is a man of magnanimity as well as wisdom. And what is 
more, it might well be taken as a sign that Mr. Taft believes he has found 
the right Southern man for the responsible official obligations which under 
the circumstances the Secretary of War must assume. 
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HE distinction between zealots and patriots was clearly marked at 

the recent banquet of the Peace Society of New York, a magnifi- 

cent occasion that brought together some of the most notable men 
of the age. It was designed to be a dinner in honor of Senator Elihu Root 
with Joseph H. Choate as toast master. Among the earliest arrivals was 
the then President-elect William H. Taft, who entered with Judge Alton 
3. Parker, an incident which seemed like the harbinger of real genuine 
peace between the two great political parties of our land. The most inter- 
esting feature of that gathering was the eloquent address delivered by 
Senator Root, who told the peaceful gentlemen some plain truths. It was 
not a long speech, not a play-to-the-gallery oration, but a quiet, earnest, 
and conscientious appeal to his comrades in public life, a bit of admonition 
and advice, indeed which no American with any real understanding of 
the responsibilities and obligations of American citizenship car well put 
aside. Verily, the time is at hand for us all to realize that braggadocio 
end buncombe are not the signs of real national strength. And no matter 
for what reason the public mind may be agitated, no matter for what 
purpose politicians may play upon the prejudices or emotions of the masses, 
end fan public opinion into a flame that threatens explosion in war against 
other nations, the time is come when common-sense people must look well 
into the war preparedness of our Government for contact with an up-to- 
date, strong and fully prepared military nation, before we allow our 
emotions or our enthusiasm to carry us off our feet and plunge us into the 
havoe of unequal deadly conflict. 

The creatures of the earth may, as time passes, rightly discern, or 
alas, wrongfully suspect, the men of power and influence who, with the 
fullest opportunity to know what is best for the people and the Nation, 
nevertheless, for some political or other selfish purpose, refrain from doing 
their national duty to citizens and State, as for example with respect to 
our adequate preparedness for National Defense. There has never been 
an age since its birth as a Nation when the United States has been without 
military observers and far-seeing statesmen, who over and over again 
admonished the country on the wisdom and expediency of preparing for 
war in time of peace, and yet alas, we are all mindful of the humiliating 
experiences of 1812-14, as well as of the horrible butcheries on battlefields 
for which there was no proper preparation prior to 1861. 

There is werk for the advocates of peace, but it does not consist in 
the preaching of peace. Eyes must be opened, and existing conditions 
seen and appreciated. Public men must be taught to display the same 
courtesy to other nations as they display in their individual relations in 
private life. Jingoes must be transformed into patriots. There is work, 
indeed. Congressman Tawney, with the great power of publicity which 
waits on Capitol utterances, sounds far and wide a note of warning. Our 
expenditures for naval and military purposes are piling up—we are 
facing a Treasury deficit—we must retrench, and must begin with the 
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national defense appropriations, because we are at peace with the world! 
If one were building a house, and found himself exceeding the limits of 
his purse, would he cut out the roof because the skies happened to be clear ? 

Mr. Carnegie suggests an arrangement with Great ‘Britain along the 
lines of the article by Rear-Admiral Goodrich, printed in our January 
number. The people read the suggestion, and pass on to an item of more 
immediate import. Such an arrangement would practically guarantee 
world peace and would reduce our expenditures for national defense by 
millions. But the people won’t see that unless they are aroused to interest 
by a statement of facts. 

Get the facts before the people, so that they may understand, and, 
understanding, act. The more you ery “Peace,” the louder will be the 
prophecies of War. Put the roof on your house. Keep it in repair, and 
don’t send up bombs to precipitate the rain. 


If respect for the uniform be shown by every wearer, it will not be 
long beforé we cease to hear of any disrespect being shown it by civilians, 
Major-General Wood has just issued an order, duplicates of which should 
be put out by every officer in command of an army post, navy yard, bar- 
racks, or ship. This order reads as follows: 


“To secure uniformity of practice and to promote the interest of the service, 
all enlisted men going on pass, either in uniform or civilian dress, will be re- 
quired to report for inspection to the commander of the guard just before leaving 
and immediately after returning to their post. Combination of different types 
of uniform and mixture of uniform and civilian clothing are prohibited. Those 
who for any reason do not present a cleanly and otherwise creditable appearance 
will not be permitted to leave, and any who return in condition as to appear- 
ance or otherwise not consistent with soldierly conduct, the facts must be re- 
ported to the commanding officer, whose .duty will be to take disciplinary 
measures.” 





Weather prediction: For the Taft administra- 
tion, bright, clear skies, and sunshine. 





FALL OF PRIVATE ARAM JACKSON 
By WILL STOKES, U. S. N. 


Originally published in the Army and Navy Journal, with the following dedica- 
tion: “Wearily dedicated to the Women’s Christian Temperance Union, and to the 
dessicated, immaculate Members of Congress who voted against the sale of beer in the 
Post Exchange; and-also, tearfully beseeching both to a closer study of the Bible, viz.: 


“Guid folks, these marims muke a rule, 
An’ lump them a’ -togither, 
The Rigid Righteous ia a fool, 
The Riyid Wise anither.” 
See Eccles., ch, cii., ver. 16. 


I never was no drinking’ man, 
Nor no teetot’ler, too, 

But takes a glass o’ beer at times, 
Exackly same as you. 

i never ha’ been drunk or jailed, 
An’ brand o’ crime -or shame 

Has never reddened on my cheek, 
Or fastened to my name. 


’Twas arter heayy marchin’ drill, 
An’ blowin’ like a steer 
walked up to the Post Exchange 
To get a glass o’ beer; 

The Sergeant sourly sized me up, 
An’ then, in accents rough— 

“Clear out o’ here! We do not keep 
Sech vile Satanic stuff.” 


Now, I can lift my voice in prayer, 
An’ warble out a psalm, 

As good as any holy Joe— 
Altho’ no saint I am; 


But when I’m caked with sweat an’ dust, 


An’ thirsty as a clam, 
I like beer better than a hymn— 
Altho’ no drunk I am. 


I quit the Fort an’ stepped acrost 
To Gilligan's saloon, 

A pleasant word, a foamin’ stein, 
Relieved my troubles soon; 

An’ with, “S’long,” I left the bar, 
But out spoke Mr. G., 

“Hold on, me lad, come back an’ have 
Another one on me.” 


1 stopped, returned—that beer was good! 
An’ drained the friendly glass, 
Then set ’em up again, o’ course— 
A man can do no less; 
But what all happened arterwards 
I can’t remember clear, 
Excep’ that I was delooged in 
Niagaras o’ beer. 


“There goes fust call. Retreat be damned! 
We'll paint the town to-night.” 

1 switched to whisky later on, 
Got mixed up in a fight, 

Blew in my two months’ hard-earned pay, 
An’ staggerin’ home at last, 

I promptly hit the guardhouse, an’— 
The Major done the rest. 


—“J’Accuse”— 


‘Twas you, O Christian women, 
Who have doused me in the slime; 
An’ you, O Christian Congress, 
Were abettors o’ the crime. 
So, daily, Lord, in Thy good name, 
Hell-fire is fed an’ fanned 
By men an’ women “who do not know 
An’ will not understand.” 
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THE 
ARMY CANTEEN 


By EDMUND BANKS SMITH 
Chaplain, Governor’s Island, New York Harbor 


There are two classes of intemperate 
people in the world—hard drinkers and 
wrong thinkers. All thoughtful men have 
a compassion for both classes—for the 
trouble and sorrow which the hard drinker 
entails upon his family, and for the wide- 
spread trouble brought about by the intem- 
perate words and acts of wrong thinkers. 

The wrong thinkers, who by their intem- 
perate speaking and intemperate action, 
have driven the soldier to seek satisfac- 
tion for a normal craving in undesirable 
places away from military control, are re- 
sponsible for results which cause deep con- 
cern to those who have the best interests 
of the Army at heart. 

We may learn much from the practice of 
the Master who, while always counseling 
moderation, never forbade the use of any 
of His gifts in proper moderation. With 
this in mind temperance may be defined 
as a law of God, prohibition as a regula- 
tion of man, and the proper proportion 
must always be observed between the two. 

You can never legislate.men into mo- 
rality, and this whole question of temper- 
ance and prohibition is a moral question. 
I lived for some years in a so-called pro- 
hibition State, where the small town in 
which I lived had more drinking places in 
proportion to the population than any 
place I have ever known. The continual 
evasion of the law in this community had 
a very bad effect upon the moral tone, and 
produced a condition of practical law- 
breaking and attendant hypocrisy that were 
demoralizing to all. ; 

A false issue has been presented to our 
people which may be styled “the new pro- 
hibition.” The church stands for the old 
Temperance. We don’t find the precepts 
of the Bible, nor the acts of Christ, tend- 
ing to such an extreme. 

The most complete argument against 
prohibition is that it does not prohibit. 





EDMUND BANKS SMITH, 
Chaplain, Governor's Island, N Y. Harbor. 


This has been the experience of the Army, 
an experience which is valuable and _per- 
tinent in this connection, because our 
Army is composed of average men taken 
from the working classes, and the results 
of eight years’ test prove that the aboli- 
tion of the canteen—an abolition which 
met with the overwhelming disapproval of 
not only the soldiers, but their superior 
oflicers—was a most unfortunate mistake. 

On the other hand, regulations do regu- 
late. The canteen when happily enforced 
did meet the natural requirements of the 
Army, and was the best possible solution 
of this question. 

What is the canteen? The Army can- 
teen, as it existed previous to 1901, was 
a building on Army reservations in which, 
among other things, beer and light wines 
were sold to the enlisted men. It was the 
soldiers’ club. Under the charge of a Ser- 
geant or other non-commissioned officer, 
good beer was sold to soldiers at a moder- 
ate price, and no man was allowed to drink 
more than was good for him. The pro- 
ceeds of the canteen were devoted to the 
funds of the various companies in the gar- 
rison. In 1901 the feature of selling beer 
in the canteens was abolished by Act of 
Congress, instigated by well-meant but mis- 
guided advocates of the so-called prohibi- 


tion movement—one of the classes of wrong 
thinkers. 
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Let me draw a picture of what happens 
to-day among enlisted men of the Army 
deprived of their canteens. 

When pay-day comes the men who pre- 
viously frequented the canteen go to the 
low dives and groggeries that have sprung 
up around military reservations. The re- 
sult to the soldier is increased drunken- 
ness with increased demoralization. The 
result upon the popular mind is a lower 
estimate of the soldier. It works some- 
what in this way: The average citizen, 
seeing a soldier under the influence of 
liquor, in uniform, concludes most illogi- 
cally that the majority of soldiers are 
drunkards. This is a cruel injustice to the 
American soldier and to the Army at large. 
A soldier in uniform is naturally a con- 
spicuous object, and it is unfair to judge 
the whole by a very small minority. Sta- 
tistics of enlistments show that twenty per 
cent. of recruits are total abstainers, and 
that eighty per cent. are moderate drinkers. 
I claim that the abolition of the canteen 
has tended to increase. the proportion of 
heavy drinkers in the Army. 

All American citizens are naturally in- 
terested in our Army. Its importance and 
its value are recognized, although imper- 
fectly. As a nation, we have been prac- 
tically at peace with the world for one hun- 
dred years, with the exception of the 
Spanish-American War. An army in time 
of profound peace may be compared, for 
example, with a great city fire department 
when there is no fire. No one would claim 
that a fireman was at his best when off 
duty, but eternal vigilance, which is the 
price of safety, must be ever maintained. 
In a word, our soldiers, under peace con- 
ditions, must always be at the point of 
highest efficiency, always ready for the call 
to arms. I can but say a word for the 
American soldier, justly considered the peer 
of any soldier in the world. Our Army is 
small,.it is true, but the personnel is mag- 
nificent. On that Army you may have to 
depend at any time in case of war which 
comes without warning. 

At the head of this Army, as Chief of 
Staff, is a tried and experienced soldier, 
Major-General J. Franklin Bell, who has 
written as follows: 


“When the canteen was in operation 
there were fewer desertions, fewer fines im- 
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posed by sentence of court-martial, less 
alcoholism, and less disease than prior to 
its establishment. I am satisfied that a 
careful consideration of the whole subject 
will be convincing evidence that the aboli- 
tion of the canteen has resulted in injury 
to the service.” 


The sentiment within the Army has al- 
ways been most strongly in favor of the 
canteen. Brig.-Gen. Albert Meyer, Depart- 
ment of Texas, in his annual report of 
1907 to the Adjutant-General of the Army, 
wrote: 


“T renew the recommendation of most of 
my predecessors for the removal of the re- 
striction of the canteen in the sale of malt 
liquors. I am fully convinced that such 
prohibition does not lessen drinking on the 
part of the enlisted men of the various gar- 
risons in this department.” 


Major-General A. W. Greely says: 


“The official reports from summary court 
officers set forth that fully eighty per cent. 
of all offenses committed are due to un- 
regulated saloons, some of which are main- 
tained in defiance of State laws surround- 
ing military posts. More or less serious 
troubles arising from drunken debauches 
have occurred at or near Forts Crook, Rus- 
sell, Leavenworth, Mackenzie and Sheri- 
dan. Conditions were so serious at three 
posts that the Legislatures of the respec- 
tive States have passed laws with a view 
of stamping out such traffic. In habits and 
efforts the Division Commander has always 
stood for abstinence and temperance. He 
is, however, convinced from his official in- 
spection that the canteen privileges should 
be restored to the extent of selling beer, 
and, after careful consideration of the 
whole subject, strongly recommends that 
steps be taken to secure such legislation 
from Congress. It is beyond reasonable 
doubt that the establishment of the canteen 
decreased drunkenness in the Army, and 
that its elimination has largely increased 
dissipation among enlisted men. Without 
exception, the company officers who have 
been habitually questioned on this subject, 
state that the restoration of the canteen 
would morally and physically benefit the 
Army.” 
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Brig.-Gen. Lee S. Godfrey, Department 
of the Missouri, says: 


“The large number of trials of summary 
court have attracted the attention of the 
Department Conmimander. On inquiry, it 
was learned that the offences consisted 
largely of absence without leave, conse- 
quent in fully one-half the cases on the 
immoderate use of liquor in Cheyenne, 
three miles distant. Serious disturbances 
had occurred in Cheyenne among intoxi- 
cated soldiers. -The Department Com- 
mander in a special report expressed his 
belief that those unpleasant conditions were 
the natural result of the law which forbids 
the sale of beer within the limits of a 
military reservation.” 


Major-General Frederick D. Grant, com- 
manding the Department of the Lakes, is a 
total abstainer. -The following words by 
him are, therefore, especially valuable as 
bearing upon the restoration of the canteen 
in the Army: 


“While I deplore the sale of liquor al- 
ways, I believe its salé under restrictions 


and complete control is a lesser evil than 
its sale in the low saloons and vile dens of 
vice which have surrounded Army Posts 
since the canteen was abolished. The can- 
teen in the Army was. the soldier’s club, 
and their resort for social intercourse and 
innocent amusements. Under careful. re- 
strictions beer and light wines could be ob- 
tained, but were never sold to one who 
showed the least effect of having taken too 
much. These canteens were managed by 
the company officers, commissioned and 
non-commissioned, and were always con- 
ducted in the interests of the soldiers, who 
regarded them as their clubs in which they 
took pride, appreciating their privileges. 
Upon the abolition of the canteen, which 
the soldiers resented, they sought social 
amusements and diversions in the vile dens 
and groggeries outside the military reser- 
vations, which dens increased rapidly in 
number. Many of the keepers of these 
saloons near Military Posts are, of course, 
people of the lowest order and cater to 
every form of vice, dispensing the cheap- 
est, strongest and vilest of drinks, and re- 
sorting to every method to induce soldiers 
to drink so long as they have money to 
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spend. As a result of all this, the soldiers 
frequently remain absent and become de- 
serters. The Judge-Advocate of the De- 
partment states that a certain proprietor’s 
Sales of whiskey in a saloon near the Pre- 
sidio, San Francisco, increased in 1902 
fourfold, being the year after the passage 
of the anti-canteen law, and this in face 
of the fact that the number of saloons near 
this Military Post had more than doubled 
during that year. -This is one of thousands 
of such illustrations brought to my notice 
of the distressing results of the sale of bad 
liquor in saloons surrounding Army Posts 
since the canteen in the Army was 
abolished... In one of the largest Divisions 
of the Army, inquiry was made as to the 
ten chief. causes of , desertion, and the 
unanimous reports of Commanding Officers 
and First Sergeants of Batteries, Troops 
and Companies, was that the ‘lack of the 
eanteen and the resultant troubles in dives 
surrounding posts, was one of the chief 
causes of desertion in the Army. Since the 
year 1897 the increase of trials by General 
Court Martial. was from 64 per 1,000 men 
to 71, and by Inferior Court Martial from 
577 per 1,000 men to 716 per 1,000 men. 
Though a total abstainer-I am an advo- 
cate of the canteen in the Army until the 
time comes when the civil authorities 
abolish these dens near Military Reserva- 
tions kept by vicious persons, who now 
tempt the soldiers of our Army to their 
destruction.” 


The women of the Army, who always 
voice the sentiments of virtue and true 
nobility, are, without exception, so far as 
I know, desirous for the restoration of the 
canteen. : 

Reports of Army surgeons are to the 
same effect, and Major McConnell, one of 
the trustees of the Soldiers’ Home at Bath, 
New York, where there are 2,000 old men, 
Says: 


“The saloon is the bane of the Army. 
Old soldiers will drink, and if they cannot 
get good liquor, they will take bad liquor. 
This cannot be prevented, and the way to 
obtain the best result is to establish a drink- 
ing place under the supervision of the off- 
cers of the Institution.” ° 


Soldiers, like other men, will—most un- 
fortunately, we grant—insist upon some in- 
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dulgence in spirituous liquors. When they 
were dispensed by authority and under 
military regulations, the result was the best 
that could be obtained. 

There is another side to the question. 
We live in a free republic, ‘and since the 
advocates of prohibition make it a moral 
issue, we claim as much freedom as they, 
in determining what is right and what is 
wrong. We deny absolutely their major 
premise, which is that it is sinful to use 
spiritous liquors in any form. Who has 
made these people the keepers of our con- 
sciences and the directors of our private 
lives? The abolition of the canteen from 
the Army was far more aggravating than 
the application of prohibition to a civil 
community. The United States takes a 
man from civil life and compels him to live 
for three years or until his discharge by 
purchase, within the limits of an Army 
reservation. It has no control whatever, 
outside of the fence which marks the limits 
of the reservation. Across the street from 
the fence is a drinking place of inferior 
order, into which the soldier may enter 
without any right of interference upon the 
part of his superiors. Perhaps in the town 
from which he came there was no such 
place of public resort. The United States 
has taken this man away from the mini- 
mum of temptation and led him up to 
temptation in its worst form. On one side 
of the street he is prohibited; on the other 
side of the street he is given unbridled 
license. 

American citizens should realize their 
duty to the Army as well as the Army’s 
duty to them. Furthermore, setting aside 
military considerations, it should be re- 
membered that the American soldier is an 
American citizen before and after his en- 
listment, and that if he contracts evil 
habits of intemperance in the Army, society 
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will suffer after his discharge. Therefore, 
everything that can be done for the moral 
welfare of the soldier is something done 
for the good of the entire community. And 
nothing better could be done for the moral 
welfare of the soldier than the restoration 
of the canteen. The prohibitionist seeks to 
impose a moral law which God ‘has never 
made, and legal enactments based upon this 
which men will never keep. 

The clergy in showing an intelligent in- 
terest in this subject are not going-beyond 
their proper sphere. We seek, as a con- 
summation devoutly to be wished, the en- 
lightened happiness of the American 
people, but as a house cannot stand with- 
out a firm foundation, so the structure of 
the State, which depends upon the well- 
being of its constituents, must be founded 
on obedience to laws which God has given 
as an intimation of His will, rightly inter- 
preted by righteous judges, and gladly 
obeyed by an enlightened people. 

I regard it my privilege and duty to 
speak a word for sobriety, temperance and 
good living on the part of both citizen and 
soldier. Jt has proved impossible in the 
past to legislate men into habits of total 
abstinence. It is the part of wisdom to per- 
suade them into the way of true temper- 
ance, 

The proper use of any gift of God ac- 
cording to the dictates of an enlightened 
conscience is the best we can expect from 
any man. Let us start from this, and by 
moral suasion on the part of the Church, 
and by a wise and liberal recognition of the 
needs and of the rights of mankind, build 
up a nobler American soldiery and citizen- 
ship, as free as possible from unnecessary 
trammels of the law, and guided in all its 
actions by a just recognition of the good 
of society and the honor due to the service 
of God. 


“Prohibition leads to disrespect of the law, because its inevitable result is viola- 
tion of the law.” 


Cardinal Gibbons. 


Lt. Col. A. M. Davies, R. A. M. C., British Army, who says that it has been proved 
most conclusively that bodily exertion is better borne without alcohol than with it, 
writes that “it is by encouragement to temperance, rather than such harsh measures 
as the abolition of canteens in the United States Army, that the most steady and en- 
during progress toward increased health and efficiency of body and mind will be at-. 


tained.” 
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There is no saloon in our town, and that 
fact is one of our stock grievances. Inci- 
dentally, it is not pleasing to us to think 
that we cannot even claim for ourselves the 
virtue of having banished it from our midst, 
this having been accomplished for us by 
interested friends who, having presumably 
cast the beam from their own eyes, were 
thus enabled to better discern our needs. 

Right here I am tempted to stop, for, be- 
ing old-fash:oned enough to cling to the be- 
lief that man is entitled to pursue happi- 
ness according to his own desires as long 
as he maintai . a decent regard for the 
rights of others, I am convinced that the 
majority of those who may possibly read 
this will consider me as a man of an un- 
fortunate and perverted way of thinking. 
However, I do want to say a word about 
the saloon we used to have, even if it should 
happen to strike a discordant note in the 
general harmony of condemnation. 

I am much impressed with the statement 
that abstinence from the use of tobacco and 
liquor would result in so great an annual 
boom to the real estate market, and it leads 
in my mind to the inquiry as to what we 
might hope for if our good people could be 
persuaded to abstain from unnecessary and 
often harmful delicacies in the way of food- 
stuffs, or, if they might be prevailed upon 
to convert the useful but pestiferous auto- 
mobile into humble firesides, or, if they 
could be brought to see the folly of clubs, 
theaters, summer resorts, vain raiment, jew- 
elry, or any of the hundred other things 
which go to make life something more than 
a sacrificial penance. 

There is no question but that most of 
us would be glad to witness the removal, 
absolute and complete, of both tobacco and 
liquor from the scheme of life; likewise 
would we applaud the banishment of dis- 


ease, sin and all manner of evil, but we 
tind ourselves confronted with the obstinate 
fact that humanity is perverse and that it 
insists upon being allowed some degree of 
latitude in the matter of working out its 
individual salvation. 

We are therefore foolish enough to pre- 
fer regulation to abolition, the more so 
since abolition gives every indication of be- 
ing merely an unsubstantial theory. 

We are rather proud of the little saloon 
that used to be in our town. It was a plain 
little saloon, whose only virtues lay in the 
fact that it was clean and wholesome; that 
its wares were pure and that their consump- 
tion was supervised and regulated by those 
most interested in the consumer. 

In our saloon men drank liquor and 
smoked tobacco, as men do in their clubs 
or at their tables, and, while there was no 
dignified Board of Governors, no hostess 
with raised eyebrows to frown upon excess, 
there was an inflexible old sergeant who 
limited indulgence on the part of his cus- 
tomers in a manner possibly more peremp- 
tory but equally as effective. 

That little saloon of ours was a good 
thing. It was founded upon the common- 
sense principle that nothing is so desirable 
in the eyes of mankind as forbidden fruit. 
Its motto was not “Thou shalt not drink,” 
but “Thou shalt not drink too much.” No 
man was encouraged to drink if he did not 
desire to do so; no man was restrained from 
the decent gratifying of his desire to drink. 
Being full grown and possessed of his wits, 
he was presumed to know what he wanted 
and it was assumed that he would get what 
he wanted one place or another. In a way, 
that little saloon was a moral influence in 
its community. In it the traffic in liquor 
was shorn of every accompanying evil save 
the one of placing alcohol within the reach 
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of a man when he desired it. Jt taught the 
temperate use of liquor to those to whom 
the idea of abstinence would not have made 
the slightest appeal. It taught them further 
that vulgarity, license and rowdyism were 
not necessarily concomitant to the drinking 
of liquor. If I may be so bold, it elevated 
the consumer from the objectionable en- 
vironment of the saloon to the level of the 
club, which everybody must admit was a 
considerable stride in the right direction. 
This is not a defense of the saloon with 
which the great majority of our people are 
more or less familiar, nor of the traftie in 
liquor as it is practiced in most of our com- 
munities. As a matter of fact, we do not 
admit that our saloon was in the same class 
with other people’s saloons. If anything, 
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this preachment is a plea for a rational 
view of the saloon as exemplified by our 
lamented institution. In our town we feel 
that we have solved the question practically 
and satisfu ‘orily and that, with the op- 
portunity aft. eed us, we can demonstrate 
the truthfulnes: »f our contention. 

Incidentally, we miss that little saloon 
of ours. Its ren val left a gap great 
grough to accommodate an ever-growing, 

-menacing number of undesirable sub- 
st&utes wherein the lessons taught in our 
saloon are forgotten in the lure and tempta- 
tion of conscienceless greed. 

The cost to us has been reckoned in dis- 
ease, shame and disgrace. We regret the 
loss of our little saloon and we wish we had 
it back again. 


WELL SON- IVE DECIOED TO HAVE 


BEER FOR SALE 
AGAIN — THEN YOU WONT 


IN THE POST EXCHANGE 
HAVE TO 


GO INTO THOSE DIVES AND SALOONS 
WHENEVER YOU WANT A LITTLE 


REFRESHING ORINK. 
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DRIVING OUR SOLDIERS TO DRINK 


By EDWIN EMERSON 


Author of “On Both Sides of a War.” Col. Emerson, having seen the soldiers of nearly all the 
armies of the world, speaks from krowledge and experience when he 
denounces the abolition of the canteen. 


If you had a child too fond of play, would 
you lock it up on holidays? 

If wou had a girl too fond of sweets, 
would you make her drink bitter coffee, and 
let her go without candy on Christmas day? 

If you had a boy too fond of the water, 
would you keep him from learning how to 
swim? 

Would you not rather let your child play, 
or eat sweets, or swim within reason, rather 
than go to the opposite extreme of “cutting 
it all out”? 

Too close restriction makes for license, as 
may be seen any day among the Puritar pu- 
pils of our New England colleges, whenever 
their teachers’ or parents’ backs are turned. 

These very obvious reflections are occa- 
sioned by the most casual contemplation of 
the garrison discipline of our canteenless 
Army. 

The men cannot drink light alcoholic 
beverages in moderation within barracks or 
on Army transports, so they drink raw whis- 
key and rum in manifest excess as soon as 
they get out of their barracks or their troop 
ships. 

Instead of one decently managed canteen 
at the Army post there are dozens of low 
gin mills just beyond military lines. In- 
stead of temperance in the Army we have 
teetotalism while on duty and intemperance 
outside. Almost any day near any Ameri- 
can Army post you can see soldiers in uni- 
form frequenting saloons and manifestly 
under the influence of liquor, to the gen- 
eral scandal of discipline and of the Ser- 
vice. 

In no other army is drunkenness so com- 
mon and flagrant an offense as in the Amer- 
ican Army. Yet the American recruit is 
no more given over to this vice than the 
German, the Frenchman, the Englishman, 
or the Russian—perhaps not quite so much. 

The difference is that the soldiers of other 


armies are not forced into total abstinence 
against their will while in barracks, only to 
be allowed to misbehave as they like as soon 
as they get beyond the reach of their of- 
ficers. The soldiers of foreign armies get 
their modicum of alcoholic beverages at 
meals and within proper restrictions while 
‘under the eye of their officers. Then, when 
they are free, they do not forthwith make 
beasts of themselves, or if they do, while in 
uniform, they are far more severely dealt 
with than the soldiers in Uncle Sam’s uni- 
form. 

These are not mere statements made at 
random, but spring from close observation 
of the soldiers of many foreign armies, and 
from personal experience in the ranks of 
our own Army at war time. 

Owing to my parents’ prolonged residence 
abroad I was brought up in various 
European garrisomr towns—in Germany, in 
France, in Italy, and in England. Most of 
my boyhood was spent in Munich, the h ne 
of Bavarian beer. It was also a home of 
soldiers, for, as | remember it. there were 
some ten or twelve thousand soldiers quar- 
tered there in various regimental barracks— 
infantry, cavalry, artillery, engineers, and 
other branches of the service. One of the 
commonest sights on the streets of Munich 
was to see long trays of foaming beer-mugs 
being carried by soldiers to the barracks, or 
brewers’ wagons delivering beer barrels at 
the army depots. Yet I do not: recall ever 
having seen a Bavarian soldier in uniform 
under the influence of liquor. If I had it 
would have been so uncémmon a sight that 
I know I should have felt very shocked, and 
so would all the good people of Munich, 
who think nothing of drinking their quart 
of beer with each meal. 

The same observations hold true of 
France, of Italy, and of England. If 
drunkenness is common among the soldiers 
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of those countries I never saw it, though J 
have traveled through all those countries 
as a boy, and later. 

The first time I ever saw uniformed 
soldiers in a gross state of intoxication was 
at Santiago de Cuba in 1898. They were 
American volunteers, of the so-called im- 
mune regiments, and they had bought tepid 
bottles of vile beer immediately after land- 
ing from their troop ships at Santiago. 
Fully half of their command were reeling 
about the wharf too drunk for utterance. 
Of course no beer had been served to them 
on the transports, so they were making up 
for lost time. They did it so thoroughly 
that within a week half the command were 
sick in hospital. 

At this time there were some 20,000 
Spanish soldiers in Santiago awaiting ship- 
ment home to Spain. 
rations was light red wine. Among them 
all I never saw one drunken soldier in uni- 
form. Nor did I ever see a drunken Cuban 


soldier, much as we despised the lax disci- 
pline of our allies in arms. 

Later it fell to my lot to be at Havana 
during the period of Spanish evacuation 
and American military occupation in the 


fall and winter of 1898. Throughout the 
months of October, November, December 
and January I never saw a Spanish soldier 
or officer drunk on the streets of Havana. 
Yet their daily rations, likewise, included 
red wine and occasional small quantities of 
brandy. The first time I ever saw any 
drunken man in. Havana—and.I was-in the 
streets constantly both day and night—was 
about half an hour after the first American 
troop ship had arrived in the harbor: The 
drunken creature was one of our soldiers— 
in uniform, of course. He explained to me 
as he came reeling out of a cantina, that he 
had nothing but water to drink since he 
left “God’s own country.” 

Much has been said and written of the 
drunkenness of the Russian soldiery, and 
especially of the sodden Cossacks, but from 
my own observations I must say that they 
compare rather favorably to our men when 
off duty. 

I saw Russian soldiers of all branches of 
the service and from all parts of Russia, 
and likewise Cossacks, under severe stress 
at Mukden, at Liaoyang, and at Port Ar- 
thur, but with a few notable exceptions they 
rather surprised me by their sobriety. It is 
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to be remembered in this connection that 
vodka and kvass (fermented bread juice) 
were a part of their regular daily rations. 

During the latter part of the war I found 
myself for some time at Nagasaki, in Japan. 
While I was there a constant stream of 
Japanese soldiers was pushing to the front. 
Saké was to be had everywhere and it was 
very cheap. The people were glad to give 
it to the soldiers for nothing. Later some 
30,000 Russian prisoners and’ paroled 
soldiers passed through Nagasaki together 
with their Japanese guards. Untold men 
got furloughs and leaves of absence, but 
never once did I see a Russian or Japanese 
soldier in uniform drunk on the streets or 
in the tea -houses of Nagasaki. 

Incidentally, during my stay there the 
harbor was also temporarily visited by three 


-passing—troop ships bearing soldiers from 


France, from Holland, and from British 
India. These foreign soldiers, too, refrained 
from getting drunk while on shore—teave. 
It was explained to me that there ‘was no 
occasion for them to get drunk, as they had 
wine or beer served to them with their ra- 
tions on board ship, so that aleoho! was no 
novelty. 

But just as soon as an American trans- 
port from Manila struck Nagaski, and the 
men were given shore leave, the narrow, 
crooked streets of the little Japanese har- 
bor were filled with red-faced Yankee boys 
in blue shirts and khaki breeches, reeling 
about and getting into drunken fights until 
the dapper little Japanese policemen got 
hold of them and shipped them back to 
their. transport anchored in midstream. 

“After one Of those days of drunkenness 
and riot on the part of Uncle Sam’s soldiery 
in Nagasaki, the Japanese commandant of 
the port told me that the American soldiers 
off the transports gave him more trouble 
than the soldiers of all other nations com- 
bined. After each American troop ship 
left the harbor, he added, there were al- 
ways some dozen or more derelicts left be- 
hind—not deserters, but merely drunks-- 
who had to be rounded up by the Japanese 
police to be shipped home to America by the 
next Army transport. Such a thing, opined 
this little Jap officer, was simply unthink- 
able on the part of Japanese soldiers. 

If American soldiers will act thus in for- 
eign ports, where they are more or less on 
public exhibition, and should be on their 
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good behavior, is it to be wondered at if 
they cast off all restraint when at home? 

In the days of 1898, it will be recalled, 
several American cities, such as Tampa and 
Key West, petitioned the War Department 
to remove the soldiers just because of such 
scenes. In San Francisco, too, many of 
the volunteer commands quartered there 
during the war became a public nuisance. 

Even now in San Francisco the soldiers 
who stop there on their way to and from the 
Philippines are not regarded with any too 
friendly an eye. 

To make the reasons for this aversion 
quite plain, all that UNcte Sam’s Macazine 
need do would be to reproduce a few pages 
of photographs of the gin mills bordering 


7 


the Presidio at the Lombard, Greenwich, 
and Green Street entrances, where brawls 
and seufiles with drunken soldiers in uni- 
form are almost every-day occurrences. 


The real reason behind it all lies not in 
the wickedness of the saloons, nor in the 
unnate profligacy of the American soldier 
as such. The soldier is not different from 
the ordinary male citizen of the same age. 
The cause of it all lies in the short-sighted 
legislation by Congress, stimulated by 
women, not by men, which compels the en- 
listed man to go dry within quarters until, 
when he gets his freedom, he goes forth like 
the Beast of the Apocalypse, raging with 
thirst and seeking what he may devour. 


The sick report does not show the amount of drunkenness, as we get very few cases in the 
hospitals, though since the abolition of the canteen they are more numerous and more violent. 
The saloons around the post which had not flcurished during the days of the canteen are 
rich now if not more numerous. The number of courts-martial for drunkenness has increased 


in the last fifteen years, though the general courts have diminished. 
also in the soldiers. It has gone on in all the armies of the world. 


There is a vast change 
A man who had served a 


great many years in the Army was formerly expected to be a heavy drinker. Drunkenness and 
drinking were universal 150 years ago. When I entered the Army twenty years ago, I found 


many old soldiers who got drunk as regularly as pay-day came, and stayed drunk until 


their 


money was gone. I have seen a gradual improvement, and the number of total abstainers 
ir the Army is now exceedingly high. There is a change also in the character of the men who 
now make up our Army; we have a higher grade than ever before, and the canteen has no 


effect upon this fact one way or the other. 


Many now save their money, and quite a big 


percentage deposit it with the paymaster. They are now mere boys between twenty and twenty- 
six who have not had time to acquire habits of drinking. J know that the abolition of the 
canteen has increased drunkenness, and the driaking is done outside. 


Major Charles E. Woodruff, U. S. A. 


SOLDIERS AND WOOD ALCOHOL. 


Major-General Leonard Wood, commanding the Department of the East, United States 
Army, is trying to check the sometimes fatal use of wood and denatured alcohol as a beverage 
among enlisted men under his jurisdiction. A recent order from the office of the Adjutant- 
General of the Department seems to indicate that many enlisted men in the Army have been 
tippling with wood and denatured aicohol, for want of something else to drink on military 
reservations. 

It is the testimony of those in authority that the use of wood alcohol and the newer 
denatured alcohol within military reservations has sprung up only since the abolition of the 
canteen. Often this use has been fatal, and when not fatal, it has always caused a deal 
of physical suffering. 

General Wood is of the opinion that many of those who imbibe wood alcohol or denatured 
alcohol do so because of ignorance as to the real nature of the liquid, and he has. proposed to 
educate them, if not to scare them, from the practice. Consequently he has caused to be 
promulgated the following circular: 

“Commanding officers of posts in this Department are directed to see that every container 
of wood alcohol or denatured alcohol is plainly marked ‘poison,’ that all persons handling these 
alcohols be required to mark as ‘poisonous’ any containing vessels into which these aicohols are 
transferred. These alcohols are deadly poisonous, and their issue should be confined to respon- 
sible persons. The knowledge of the danger of their consumption should be published to every 
person under military jurisdiction.’—Brooklyn Daily Eagle, March 5, 1909. 
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WHAT THEY DID IN TEXAS 


By BREMNER MERE 


Down in Texas they believe in the old 
sew—“Though you may drive a hogse to 
water, you can’t make him drink.” The 
suldiers of the 9th U. S. Infantry are pretty 
good types of Uncle Sam’s fighting men, 
and their commanding officer, Captain F. 
R. Brown, is the kind of a man for whom 
they would go to the end of the world, 
necessary. This regiment was detailed to 
Fort Sam Houston. Among the men were 
those who were accustomed to their occa- 
sional glass of beer, who wanted what they 
wanted when they wanted it, and who took 
it for refreshment like men and not like 
animals. In exchange for good money they 
expected. good beer. 

They found Fort Sam Houston hedged 
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around with a cordon of saloons, planted 
like vultures waiting for the men penned up 
in the prohibition-cursed reservation. These 
saloon-keepers knew human nature. Their 
knowledge was not based on theories or 
ideals, but upon practical experience. They 
knew that enforced self-denial within the 
reservation would lead to over-indulgence 
without; that the soldier would seek quan- 
tity rather than quality; that he wouldn’t 
continue his self-denial outside the gates 
any further than he was compelled to by 
lack of opportunity. 

Study 
the 


the accompanying diagram and 


note cordon-like of the 


arrangement 
saloons. 


MEW BARRACAS 
AND QUARTERS 


BEING ERECTED 


FORT SAM HOUSTON 
TEXAS. 


(1)Miller’s Saloon, (2)Schramm’s Saloon, 
Steadman’s Saloon, (6) Fritz’s Saloon, 
(9%) Klaus’s Saloon, (10) Pullium’s Saloon, 


(7) 9th Inf. 
(11) Tower 


(3) Riddel's 
Enlisted 


Saloon, (4)Smith’s 
Men's Club, 
Saloon. 


Saloon, (5) 
(8)Stephen’s Saloon, 
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These places—ten in number—are with- 
out exception immediately across the street 
from the reservation fence and gates, out- 
lying officers’ quarters and enlisted men’s 
barracks. The majority of these saloons 
are practically. dives of the lowest charac- 
ter. Previous to the abolition of the army 
canteen these places did not*exist. Vile con- 
coctions and a poor quality of beer are 
dispensed, with the attendant allurements 
of lewd women at some places. Fights and 
shooting scraps are of frequent occurrence. 
In one of these saloons on Frank Street, 
a soldier was recently shot to death, the 
Grand Jury refusing to even indict the 
‘saloon-keeper who did the shooting, al- 
though army officers pushed the case and 
enlisted men were eye-witnesses. Robert 
Sprouse, Private of Company B, 9th U. S 
Infantry, made the following statement as 
to the shooting: 


“While out walking with Sergeant John 
W. Rock, Company B, 9th Infantry, on 
the evening of July 6, 1907, we stopped 
into a saloon to get a glass of beer. This 
saloon is on Frank Street, just east of the 
Post. While Sergeant Rock and myself 
were drinking our beer, Privates Wolf and 
Leonard of Company B, 9th Infantry, 
came into the place. Wolf and Leonard 
then called for a beer. After that I called 
for four beers. We drank them and then 
started to come back to the quarters, when 
Wolf said, ‘Come back, boys, and we will 
have another beer, and we will all go to- 
gether... We went back and Wolf called 
for four beers. The beer was set on the 
eounter, and Wolf said to Leonard, ‘It is 
up to you to pay for this.’ Leonard said, 
‘Well; I’ve only got a nickel, if that will 
do,’ throwing the nickel on the counter. 
The bartender (Mr. Smith) said, ‘Nothing 
like that goes here,’ and Leonard said, ‘I 
will pay you in the morning.’ Smith said, 
‘Those beers were ordered and some one 
will have to pay for them, or the beers 
will not be drank.’ Wolf said, ‘Take 
them.’ Smith made an insulting remark 
to Wolf, but I did not catch the exact 
meaning of it, and took the four beers from 
the counter. Wolf said, ‘I ordered those 
drinks and will pay for them; set them 
back here.” Wolf pulled a dollar out of 
his pocket and threw it on the counter. 
Smith set the four beers back on- the 
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counter and took his pay for them out of 
the dollar, and gave Wolf his change. 
Wolf pulled the four beers together and 
said, ‘Here goes your beer.’ One by one 
he began pouring the beer on the floor and 
in returning the glasses to the bar he acci- 
dentally broke the second one, when Smith 
picked up a large glass and threatened to 
throw it at Wolf. Wolf threw one glass 
and #t struck the top of the counter, when 
Smith ducked or bent to his right and 
Wolf threw another glass, and it struck on 
the floor in front of the counter. Smith 
came up with a revolver in his hand and 
fired one shot at Wolf. Wolf threw his 
right hand on his left side and staggered 
forward a step or two, when Smith fired 
the second shot. Wolf dropped his head 
and slowly turned around and walked out 
of the barroom door; he sat down on the 
front steps of the porch, but he was dead 
before we could get to him. Smith pointed 
the muzzle of his revolver directly at Ser- 
geant Rock and Private Leonard and 
walked sideways from behind the bar, and 
went out of the back door. As soon as 
Smith left the place I ran to help Wolf, 
but he was dead when I reached him, and 
Sergeant Rock went to the guard- house 
and reported the matter.” 


The self-respecting men of the Ninth 
United States Infantry held a council of 
war. They desired to have a place where 
enlisted men could associate with their 
comrades of the same regiment; a place 
where enlisted men could drink a _ good 
quality of ‘beer, without the attendant 
temptations of whiskies and other degen- 
erating combinetions distilled in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the post; a place where, 
when a man happened to succumb to the 
effects of too much drink, there was a limit 
to what he could be furnished with, and 
where advantage of an intoxicated condi- 
tion could not be taken by his comrades 
in merriment as had been done on many 
oceasions in some of the dives in the 
locality; where a soldier could say, “This 
place belongs to me,” not a place where, 
being under the influence of liquor, a man 
would be shot to death; a place where non- 
commissioned officers and privates could as- 
sociate, if they desired, or could associate 
with their own class, as two distinct rooms 
are operated; a place of recreation whero 
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The cordon of saloons with which Fort Sam Houston is hedged around, in one of which—the second 
from the top in the right hand column-—an American soldier was recently shot and killed 
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ENLISTED MEN’S CLUB OF THE 9TH U. 8. INF., FORT SAM HOUSTON. 
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Owing to the anti-canteen legislation, this club-house had to be built on property outside 


of the reservation. 


enlisted men could mingle and bind to- 
gether in closer friendship the various ties 
which inspire a_ soldier to enter his 
country’s service. : 
And so they organized the Enlisted 
Men’s Club of the Ninth United States 
Infantry, which meets the requirements of 
all United States, Texas, county and munic- 
ipal laws in the matter of licenses and 
revenues. The club enjoys credit with the 
various busigess houses of San Antonio to 
the fullest-eitent of itS needs, and has al- 
ways dealt honorably with all people who 
have extended it credit. The men take a 
pride in their club and its perpetuation. 
Friends of the club are many; its enemies 
are the dive-keepers and their friends. The 
club is the pride of the men and the regi- 
ment, and a credit to the city of Antonio. 
Citizens of San Antonio reside within 400 
yards of the club, and have voluntarily tes- 
tified “that the Ninth Infantry. Enlisted 
Men’s Club is conducted as a respectable 
place; that the members thereof conduct 
themselves when at their club-house in an 
orderly manner; that there are no disturb- 
ances of any nature held in its vicinity, 
and that it is neither a nuisance nor an ob- 
jection to us.” The San Antonio Police 
Department has never had oceasion to re- 


ceive a complaint against the club and they 
give it “Character Excellent!” 

To establish this club the men had to go 
outside the military reservation and pur- 
chase ground for the purpose. Beer, soda 
and cigars only are sold. The management 
of the club is under the charge of officials 
of the men’s own selection, and but for its 
being on private ground off the reservation, 
corresponds as closely as possible to the old 
army canteen. Even though there is no con- 
nection between this place as a soldiers’ 
club and the military authorities at the 
Post, order is carried out with the usual 
army thoroughness, and the non-commis- 
sioned officers have their room separate 
from the privates. With the restoration of 
the army canleen, this club would cease to 
exist. 

Here’s an instance illustrating the stuff 
of which our soldiers are made. Taken 
from the cities, towns and villages of the 
country, they are placed together by Uncle 
Sam in a Federal reservation, bombarded 
on all sides by temptation in its lowest and 
most degrading form. But they rose 
superior to it, and that which Congress 
denied them, and which the dives do not 
give them, they provided themselves. Such 
men—and they represent the average of the 
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men in the Army—deserve to be treated as_ self-respect, there would be the military 
men. And men who can conduct a club- discipline and regulations of the Post. 
house of their own where beer is served, Surely conditions must be reckoned with. 
entirely unfettered by military reservation Congress owes it to the country, and to the 
and supervision, and be rated as “Character men who stand ready to give their lives 
Excellent!” may be relied upon to conduct for their country, to undo the great wrong 
themselves as decently within the reserva- it did when it abolished the canteen from 
tion where, in addition to the men’s own the Army, 


Army officials blame the anti-canteen law for the death of ten soldiers of the Eighteenth 
Infantry, U. S. A., in camp at Keithley, Mindanao. The only details received are that the 
soldiers went to the verge of the camp and drank columbic acid that was served as “vino,” a 
native beverage. Some died the same day from the effects and some the day following. 

—Daily paper. 


“In the course of time and his duties, Mr. Taft will, doubtless, have something to say 
about the army canteen. When he speaks on that subject we doubt if President Stevens 
(President Lillian Stevens, of the National W. C. T. U.) gets a chance to issue any con- 
gratulations. A man of Taft’s sort of mind may readily enough elect to be himself a teeto- 
taler, but could hardly be a Prohibitionist, and hardly co-operate in regulations that induce 
drunkenness, while their purport is to abolish it. Nothing is more wonderful about the pres- 
ent anti-rum movement than its ability to survive the assistance of the W. C. T. U. and the 
Prohibitionists.” 

—Life, New York. 


“We know, and Congress knows, that during the eight months immediately subsequent to 
the abolition of these canteens (the canteens in the Old Soldiers’ Homes) the number of cases 
of acute alcoholism treated increased in every home in the country from 13 per cent. at Santa 
Monica, Cal., to 91 per cent. at Togun, Me. Near the latter reservation, which, it should be 
emphasized, is in a prohibition State, the number of saloons operating on the quiet more than 
doubled in number, and pocket peddlers peddled even within the limits of the reservation itself! 
We have these facts, and Congress has them from the Governor of the home. It has been 
the story of the army posts over again. And to what purpose? . . . So we are to go on 
practicing the doubtful virtue of consistency, just because a few whirling dervishes of so-called 
reformers are determined not to let results and actual conditions have any weight with the 
national legislature.” 

—New York Sun. 


“Prohibition puts a premium on the systematic violation of law and produces a form of 
corruption which is still worse than the corruption which irradiates from the licensed saloon. 
Further, it reinforces drinking in its most miserable and dangerous 
form. The moderate drinker is cut off, while the immoderate 
drinker is created. It abolishes light wine and beer, and opens 
wide the way for the worst kind of whiskey. It eliminates every 
sound supervisionand makes minors and inebriates the favorite 
customers. <A clear surface appearance is bought at the expense 
of inner moral and mental destruction. I have hardly any doubt 
that this prohibition movement will at first overwhelm by its 
very superficiality the sober efforts for education and reform in 
this country, just as vaudeville and operetta have overwhelmed the 
serious drama, as the cheap magazine has demolished the book- 
store, as the yellow press has captured the masses and as in a 
hundred other forms the appeal to superficial judgment has been 
successful. Then,of course, will come the reaction and the ery 
for prohibition will just as swiftly disappear as the cry for free 
Prof. Hugo Munsterberg silver.” 

Professor Hugo Munsterberg, of Harvard University. 
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“When wise provision is made in the army post recreation 
house for the safeand decent relazation and refreshment of the 
soldier, under the guise of a surrender to the disciples of Mrs. 
Nation and their like, the highest legislative body in the land plays 
squarely in the hands of the nearest saloons and of the infamies 
that the back parlors and their like provide for the degradation 
of decent young marhood.” 

The late Bishop Potter. 


“Much has been written and said in the last few years, and 

very recently also, regarding the sale of beer in the canteen as a 

demoralizing influence responsible for the ruin of young and inex- 

The late Bishop Potter. perienced men in the army. Such expressions of opinion come 

from well-meaning persons, doubtless honest and sincere, but 
either unfamiliar with the conditions te be dealt with, or who are 
deficient in a knowledge of human nature. Personally, I regret 
the Anglo-Sazon thirst for alcoholic drinks, and though not a 
teetotaler, I would gladly see them all banished from the face. of 
the earth. But with the most sincere desire to give the law 
abolishing thé sale of beer a fair trial, and with an earnest hope 
that the results would meet the expectations of its advocates, ex- 
perience in- seven years of close -observation. leads me to the con- 
viction that the law is a mistake, and that in its practical opera- 
tion itis responsible for increased indulgence in alcoholic bever- 
ages, Sometimes with harmful results, and confirms the belief that 
the canteen, as it originally existed, and as it would be if restored, 
instead of encouraging excess, is an agency to promote temperance. 
In the interests of temperance, in the interests of society, and to 
accord to the soldier the privileges of a free man, the law abolish- 

ing the sale of beer in the canteen ought to be repealed.” Col. H. O. 8. Heistand, Adj.-Gen 

Colonel H. O. S. Heistand, Dept. of the East. ie 

Adjutant-General, Department of the East. 


| 


“The grog-shop men and the dive-keepers joined hands and 
fought the canteen for several years with little success until they 
were suddenly, to their great wonderment and stupefdction, joined 
by an unexpected ally. The W. C. T. U., a noble organization 
of Christian women, which has always endeavored to labor for the 
betterment of mankind, took up the crusade against the army 
canteen. These combined influences abolished the canteen in our 
town. So we are back where we started in Armytown. Each 
‘evening hundreds of our young men leave Armytown and saunter 
to the resorts which have reappeared just outside our town limits. 
The records of the Armytown police court tell the rest of the tale.” 

Major C. McK. Saltzman, U. 8. A. 





~ Major C. McK. Saltzman. “The operation of the act of February 2, 1901, prohibiting 
the sale of beer in any post exchange, has undoubtedly caused 
the location near military reservations of resorts for the sale of P 
intoxicating liquors. and which pander to the appetites and pas- 
sions of those enlisted men who, larg@ly “‘by- reason of the prohibi- 
tion in question, frequent the same.. These resorts are beyond the 
control of the military authorities and’ their' presence near: the 
military posts is highly detrimental to military discipline. From 
an examination of the evidence in general courts-martial trials 
made by this offca it is evident that a large percentage of the 
offences, although not charged as drunkenness, is either directly 
or indirectly traceable to the use of intoxicating liquors.” 
Brig.-Gen. George B. Davis, 
Judge Advocate General of the Army, 
in his last Annual Report. Brig.-Gen. Geo. B. Davis — 
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UNCLE SAM'S “MAN ON HORSEBACK.” 
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Uncle Saw's soldiers marching through New York to the transport Ki/patrick, bound for the Philip- 
pines— Major General W. VP. Duvall, Mrs. Duvall, Mrs. Schumm, and Major 
Hi, C. Schumw, on board the Kilpatrick. 
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Copyright, 1909, by Clinedinst and Harris-Ewing. 
THE TAFT CABINET. 


(Left to right, by rows:) C. Knox, Secretary of State; J. M. Dickinson, Secretary of War; 


George Von L. Meyer, retary of > Navy: Frank Hitchcock, lostmaster-( al: G. W 
Wickersham, Attorney one : Franklin MacVeagh, Secretary of the 
Richard Ballinger retary of the Interior: James Wilson, Secretary 
of Agriculture; Charles Nagel, Secretary 
of Commerce and Labor. 
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Copyright, 1908, by Harris & Ewing, 
U. S. SENATOR JOSEPH M. DIXON. U. S. SENATOR R. M. LA FOLLETTE 
Senator La Follette has served six years in the Executive Mansion of Wisconsin, six years in the 
I{ouse of Representatives, and three years in the United States Senate. Joseph M. Dixon, the junior 


U. S. Senator from Montana, is avother of the forceful young members of the Senate. Senator Dixon 
was born not quite forty-two yeurs ago in Snow Camp, N. C. 


Copyright, 1909, ctorial News Co. 


‘The President and Mrs. Taft on the way to the White House after the taking of the oath at 
the Capitol. 
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Copyright, 1909, Pictorial News Co. 


Mr. Roosevelt addressing officers and bluejackets on the after-deck of the Connecticut—Mr. Roosevelt 
“at attention’ on the Connecticut, on his right Rear-Admiral Sperry. Secretary of the 
Navy Newberry, Assistant Secretary Satterlee, Captain Cowles ard ComMande;y Sims 
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Bluejackels from the vessels of the Atlantic Fleet going to luncheon in the new Naval Y. M. ¢ 
at Norfolk, the $300,000 gift of John D. Rockefeller. 
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The crowds at Norfolk and Old Point Comfort awaiting the arrival of Unele Sam's Battle Fleet. 
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COMMANDER W. S8. 
The First Commander to Be Given Command of a _ Battleship. 


In appointing Commahder Sims to command the battleship Minnesota, the President took 
occasion to write the Secretary of the Navy: “I regard him as having rendered to the United 
States Navy services of such signal value that it is my duty to recognize them in emphatic 
fashion.” The fighting power of Uncle Sam’s Navy is now at least five times greater than it 
was before its training was improved by Commauder Sims’ methods. Commander Sims has 
during the past seven years built up a system of gunnery in the Navy which has won for our 
seamen a unique and enviable reputation as marksmen, and enormously increased our fighting 
efficiency as a sea power. He has also been largely instrumental by his recommendations in 
improving the design of our men-of-war, particularly in bringing about the definite adoption 
of our new type of all-big-gun battleships, his views on which were outlined in admirable 
detail in an article contributed by him and published in the March, 1907, number of this mag- 
azine. A keen observer during his service in Europe and the East, an untiring student of naval 
history and contemporary conditions, he uncovered the inherent weakness of our system of 
naval administration, and his judgment in regard to reforms which ought to be institutea has 
been vindicated by the report of the Roosevelt Commission. 
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Pictorial News Co. 


The Battle Fleet as it appeared coming through the fog which hung over the entrance to Hampton 
Roads on February 22. 





Paul Thompson, 


Ex-lresident Roosevelt's African hunting equipment being shipped from the London dealer's t 
docks lor trausportution to Mombasa, British Mast Africa Mr, Roosevelt sailed 
from New York on March 23 
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Copyright, 1908, by Harris & Ewing. 
fiON. JAMES B. McCREARY. 


HIon. James B. McCreary, who is the President of the American Peace and Arbitration 
League, is one of the oldest statesmen of his time, having been born nearly seventy-one years 
ago in the State of Kentucky, which he has had the opportunity of serving so long with dis- 
tinction. He was an officer of the Confederate Army and, beginning in 1884, served for a dozen 
years in Congress before he entered upon his career as senior U. S. Senator from Kentucky. 
Prior to his election to Congress he was Governor of Kentucky. He has servee 
for years on the Foreign Affairs Committee of both houses of Congress, being 
chairman of that committee in the House., He was author of the bill which provided for the 
first Pan-American Conference, from which the Union of American Republics sprang. Among 
the directors of the American Peace and Arbitration League are U. S. Senators Newlands, of 
Montana; Smith, of Michigan; Taylor, of North Carolina: Daniels, of Virginia, and ex-Senator 
William A. Clark. Ex-President Roosevelt and Admiral Dewey are Llonerary Presidents, 
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PHILIPVINE HEAD-HUNTER. 


A type which has draped in black the pages of the American occupation of the Philippines. On 
March 4 it was feared that Lieutenant Harry L. King, Ist U. 8S. Cavalry, and a detachment 
of that regiment, who were mapping the interior of Northern Luzon, had become 
victims of head-bunters. [Gut they turned up safely on March 9. 





THE “SNOW-BIRD” 


By GEORGE BRYDGES RODNEY 


When Catesby joined his troop in com- 
pany with nine other recruits, he was care- 
fully looked over, though he knew it not, 
by the grizzled old Sergeant whose whole 
duty it was to turn these same recruits into 
soldiers. Many such groups had Sergeant 
Thompson looked over, many times had he 
shaken his head over just such men as 
Catesby. 

“Snow-birds, sir, I’m afraid,” was his re- 
port to his Captain. 

Men are so called who, driven by stress 
of weather or lack of work and consequent 
lack of food, seek the Recruiting Office to 
enlist in the Army till the return of warm 
weather. 

The officer shook his head despondently. 
“Well, Sergeant, we'll have to do the best 
we can for them and try to keep them. 
What are they like?” 

“Snow-birds, sir, I’m afraid,” repeated 
the Sergeant. “They look to me like men 
who’ve growed up in cities most o’ their 
time, maybe doin’ odds an’ ends o’ work 
an’ who’ve come into the Army thinkin’ to 
loaf.” 

There was no mistaking the quiet grin 
that began in Sergeant Thompson’s eyes, 
rippled down over his face and spread to 
the twitching lips of his superior. 

“Well! There’s no help for it. A man 
can’t do his work without tools. Issue each 
of ’em a full kit, assign ’em to bunks and 
try to make ’em feel at home.” 

The Sergeant saluted and turned to go. 

“One moment, Sergeant. You needn’t 
make ’em feel so blamed much at home 
that they’ll be coming to you or me to bor- 
row money. Understand ?”’ 

During the next few days Catesby looked 
back with regret to the days that he had 
spent in the big recruit depot following his 
enlistment, where his work had consisted of 
three twenty-five-minute drills a day, varied 
by an occasional tour of guard duty and one 
period of ten days during which time he 
had been waiter in the great mess-hall. 


When he left there he was an “old soldier.” 
He had been six weeks longer in the service 
than the other recruits, and already he was 
beginning to talk learnedly of “Foreign 
service” and the things to which he was 
entitled under the regulations. 

Things were different here, and in less 
than twelve hours it was very forcibly 
brought home to him. The first phase of 
it came on the day he slouched into the 
orderly room and disturbed the clerk who 
was at work upon the pay-rolls by an in- 
quiry as to the whereabouts of “the Top 
Sergeant.” 

In answer, an irate First Sergeant 
seemed to spring into the room. “See here,” 
he said; “you cut out that word! There 
ain’t any such word as “Top Sergeant.’ Do 
you understand that? I’m First Sergeant 
0’ this troop, an’ don’t you forget it. Shut 
up!” 

Catesby seemed about to speak. 

“First thing for you to learn is to keep 
your trap shut when you're in this office 
till somebody asks you a question. Get 
your heels together an’ stand up! Shut 
your mouth; we get fly-paper to use for 
that! Now, what do you want?” 

The Adam’s apple in Catesby’s throat 
was pumping up and down like the mercury 
in a barometer before a typhoon. Not such 
had been his beginnings at the Recruiting 
Depot. 

“T came to git a pass,” he said. 

“A pass! And you here twelve hours an’ 
ain’t washed the coal dust off the back o’ 
your neck yet! Go an’ get washed and 
shaved and cleaned up and then come here 
and let me see if you’re fit to represent a 
God-fearing troop. You keep your mouth 
shut and your pores open. Now, get out 
an’ don’t come back till the Corporal o’ 
your squad says you’re clean. I won’t take 
you on your own say so.” 

Catesby got out, growling. What in the 
world had he come to this place for? Of 
course, he was not spotless. Did they ex- 
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pect a man to bathe every day here? Be- 
sides that he might catch cold. His uniform 
to him was all right. He did not note the 
broken, knotted legging-string, the soiled 
trousers, the frayed button holes, the hat 
bent and stained by reason of his having 
slept in it for three nights. They were eye- 
sores to the First Sergeant and indicated a 
lack of self-respect. The manner of the 
Sergeant seemed devoid of that courtesy 
which was enjoined by the first paragraph 
of the Army Regulations as being “neces- 
sary among military men.” 

He carefully washed his forehead, cheeks 
and chin and presented himself to the Cor- 
poral in charge of his squad, who, after one 
easual glance, adjured him to “try again. 
There’s lots 0’ soap an’ lye in the cook- 
house. Maybe you’d like a scrubbin’ brush 
an’ some sand.” 

Catesby called him a vile name and was 
promptly sent sprawling over three chairs. 
A Corporal with twelve years’ service is not 
to be reviled with impunity. 

His second attempt was distinctly better 
than the first and won him grudging ap- 
proval. “You kin go now an’ tell the First 
Sergeant that I say you’re as near clean as 
you kin be short of a b’ilin’.” 

The First Sergeant closed the door of the 
Orderly Room and motioned Catesby to a 
seat. “Now, I want to say somethin’ to 
you an’ I want you to remember every word 
I say. You’ve been in the service just long 
enough to learn some o’ the dirty tricks 
without really learnin’ anything, an’ I’m 
aimin’ to tell you somethin’ for your soul’s 
good.” 

Catesby looked at him sullenly. Here 
was this man beginning his “con game” al- 
ready, just as they had done at the Recruit- 
ing Depot. He would be trying to borrow 
money next. He remembered vaguely the 
things that he had heard his father say of 
his service in the Army. That service had 
been War Time service, and in those days 
what one man had another man could get 
for mere asking, even to money; all prop- 
erty was common property, but that was in 
the days of his father’s service and the 
money moreover had been his father’s 
money. This was different. So Catesby 
closed his fingers tightly over the forty dol- 
lars in his pocket as he waited. 

“Tf you’ve got any money, deposit it with 
the Captain till pay-day an’ then give it to 





the Paymaster an’ get four per cent. on it. 
Don’t lend it. You'll find plenty’ll want 
to borrow it. Don’t gamble. Don’t drink; 
leastways not too much. If six drinks make 
you feel ’em, stop at five. Keep clean an’ 
don’t keep no bad company an’ keep away 
from the dance halls downtown.” 

Catesby looked interested; this sounded 
alluring. 

“Thanks to the long-haired men an’ the 
short-haired women, we ain’t got a canteen, 
so if you want a drink you’ve got to go to 
hell to get it. I mean them gamblin’ hells 
downtown. An’-first an’ last an’ all the 
time, dead drunk or dirty, don’t you ever 
let any one get you to desert, ’cause that’s 
worse than all together. Now, go ahead an’ 
don’t take any o’ my advice an’ lose all 
your money an’ then if I catch you at any 
o’ them tricks I warned you against I'll 
take it out o’ your hide. Remember that. 
Git out!” 

The Post Exchange, called by courtesy 
the “canteen,” stood across the parade. 
Catesby was to meet Norman there and go 
to town with him. In the old days when 
the canteen was literally a place of amuse- 
ment for the men, there had been no neces- 
sity for any man to go to town. He could 
get his glass of beer and have his game of 
billiards in decency and comfort without 
consorting with the flotsam and jetsam of 
a barroom. In the old days there had been 
the store proper, with its lunch counter at- 
tached, where the guard resorted at mid- 
night for coffee and rolls; the sergeants’ 
room and the officers’ room and the little 
bar where beer and light wines were sold 
under the supervision of an old Non-com- 
missioned officer. Drunkenness was impos- 
sible under the old system and over-indul- 
gence to the ruination of credit was diffi- 
cult. No wonder that the old soldiers, with 
the memory of the old canteen fresh in 
their minds, looked askance on the depleted 
shelves where dark rings in the accumulated 
dust showed the sale of an occasional bot- 
tle of “pop.” Some antediluvian pie cov- 
ered with powdered sugar bearing marks 
upon it that, to a trained eye, showed the 
recent presence of a rat, shared a case with 
some boxes of cigars that were evidently 
suffering from some form of skin disease, 
and a box of candy stood, in its fly-blown 
staleness, in the corner. 

A billiard table stood in the far end of 








THE “SNOW-BIRD” 


the room, and a book-case against the wall 
held, in place of the papers and magazines 
bought with the proceeds of the bar, the 
typical “Post Library.” Five volumes out 
of seven of Guizot’s History of France, an 
incomplete encyclopedia, a few books of the 
well-known Sunday-school type, two vol- 
umes of Defoe and the War Department 
Reports that no human being ever read, 
afforded means of improving the mind. 

“Gi’ me a bottle o’ lemon pop.” 

The attendant behind the counter looked 
up interestedly. “Givin’ your stomach a 
surprise party ?” he asked. 

Catesby grinned genially. “Ain’t got any 
beer, have you?” 

“Nothin’ doin’.” 

“Gimme the pop, then.” 
nickel across the counter. “Kind o’ hard 
luck,” he went on, “that any civilian in 
town that wants a glass o’ beer kin git it 
fer five cents, but if we want it we got to 
pay fifteen cents; ten cents fer carfare both 
ways.” 


He pushed a 


“See here; don’t you speak no disparagin’ 
words o’ that noble army o’ martyrs what’s 
doin’ so much good in ’tendin’ to your busi- 
ness an’ mine. I’m on’y forty-eight year 
old; twenty-one in the Service, an’ do you 
think I’m old enough to tell when to let 
beer alone? No, sir! Take it away fer fear 
the child’ll drink it.” The Sergeant 


sniffed. 


> 


“Come on,” said Norman. “Let’s go on 


downtown.” 


“Downtown” meant a particular block 
in a not very particular part of the town. 
Saloons along the main street seduced the 
thirsty with such signs as “First Chance,” 
“You Know Me,” “Andy’s Place,’ while at 
the far corner of the block, where the street 
turned off toward the river, a great white 
board displayed the legend: “Last Chance 
—Come and see our Goods.” 

The two soldiers entered. At the back 
of the room a Chinese policy wheel was sur- 
rounded by an interested crowd watching 
the drawing that was made every two hours. 
The rattle and swing of the wheel puddled 
the hot reek of stale beer. At the faro lay- 
out a man dealt the ecards lazily, while a 
big negro “kept case” for him. Opposite 
the faro game, craps, roulette and “stud- 
poker” claimed their share of interest. 
Fresh from the glare of the sun on the 
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snow, the two men blinked across the heat- 
mist. 

“Come and buy me a drink, dear.” 

Catesby fairly jumped as the voice smote 
him. “You’ve got plenty o’ money. Come 
on and buy me a drink an’ then I'll show 
you how to win some money at roulette.” 

She was neither young nor pretty, and 
the outrageous costume prescribed for 
. ? with its skirts of knee 
length and its waist disgracefully low, was 
not even becoming to her. There had been 
no attempt to disguise a black eye, acquired, 
as she ingenuously explained to Catesby, 
by “running into a gas fixture.” 

Catesby grinned; the fatuous, foolish grin 
of the uninitiated, and bought the drink 
and the stud-poker players opposite grinned 
into their hands. 

Then Norman bought a drink, and by 
that time, the thirst of the girl having in- 
creased, Catesby bought two more. If 
either of the two men had been ordinarily 
watchful he would have seen that the 
woman drank only beer and “short beer” 
at that, while both men were accommodated 
with what their fair charmer called “Cow- 
boys’ delight,” a whiskey as new as a multi- 
millionaire and of a potency that would 


® , 
stool pigeons, 


have “made a rabbit spit in a bulldog’s 


face.” But neither Norman nor Catesby 
did notice these things, and by consequence 
were easily steered across the room to the 
roulette table. 

Absolutely no finesse is required to get 
money from a soldier. He is, as a rule, as 
guileless as a child. First Norman bought 
a drink. Then the woman took the change 
from the waiter and, with a “Shall 1?’ 
dropped the half dollar upon the _ black, 
playing color alone. The wheel spun round 
and the ball clicked into Number Two. 
Black had won and she passed the dollar 
over to Norman. He grinned vapidly. 

“Wait a bit! I reckon I'll do some o’ 
that myself,” and Catesby dropped a dollar 
upon the red. It promptly won. 

“Tf you play a single number,” said Eve, 
“they pay you thirty-six times your bet.” 

Catesby’s fingers clenched over the eight 
five-dollar gold pieces that he intended to 
deposit with the Paymaster. 

“Play ‘Cripple Creek,’” went on Eve. 

Now Cripple Creek is a “system.” All 
systems are bad, but “Cripple Creek” is the 
worst because of the simply devilish luck 
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that makes one of the numbers win when- 
ever there is no money on it. Catesby 
played it for ten cents and won; played a 
single number, bought a drink, and as he 
turned to pay for it, lost. Then he leaned 
forward and played “Cripple Creek” for all 
he had left of the forty dollars, and in a 
little less than seven minutes saw them 
swept off the board by the cashier. He 
turned to speak to the woman, but she had 
noted how his pocket turned out over his 
hand and had turned toward the open door 
to greet a newcomer. 

“I reckon we might as well pull our 
freights fer home,” said Norman. “Have 
you got any carfare?” 

Catesby shook his head. “It’s hit the pike 
fer us,” he said. “Might ha’ knowed what'd 
happen.” 

“An’ that’s cold weather facts.” Corporal 
Wilson joined them. “You might ha’ 
knowed it before you started in. You’d ha’ 
lost your money anyway, Kid. Even if you 
hadn’t gambled it away that ’ere fairy’d 
ha’ got it off you by mornin’. Better luck 
next time! Take a fool’s advice an’ cut out 
that ‘Cowboys’ delight’ she was steerin’ you 
up against. Don’t drink nothin’ but beer 
here. They’ve got to draw that from a 
bar’] an’ they can’t doctor it on you if you 
watch ’em. Been many a good man go 
wrong here by reason o’ knockout drops in 
his liquor.” 

“Shouldn’t think it’d pay ’em to pizen a 
man’s drink,” growled Norman, as he pulled 
the cape of his overcoat over his head pre- 
paratory to facing the cold drizzle that 
drove in fitful gusts from the east. 

“They don’t sell a heap o’ beer. There’s 
more profit in whiskey. That’s why they 
got the law passed cuttin’ out the sale 0’ 
beer in the canteen.” 

“Why, it was the W. C. T. U. done that,” 
interjected Catesby. 

“So’t was. Them an’ the whiskey deal- 
ers workin’ together, an’ now if you want a 
drink o’ beer you come to this or that ‘i 
He pointed toward a dim light across the 
railroad tracks from which came the dis- 
cordant tinkle of a badly tuned guitar. A 
pistol shot spat a mouthful of flame into 
the blackness and a chorus of shouts broke 
the stillness. “Where’re you goin’? for 
Catesby had turned back to the town. 

“Oh, it ain’t eleven o’clock yit. I ain’t 
goin’ home fer a little bit.” 


“Better come back to the barracks with 
me an’ then you'll be fresh fer mornin’ 
stables.” 

“Guess I know my own business best,” 
snarled Catesby. 

“Sure thing! Go on an’ ’tend to it then,” 
said the Corporal, good-humoredly. “I’m 
goin’ home. ’Night!” He strode off into 
the blackness. 

“I’m goin’ to make one more play,” said 
Catesby; “an’ I want five dollars to do it 
with. Got any money? I'll give you one 
per cent. fer it on pay-day.” 

A soldier’s one per cent. means that two 
dollars are paid at pay-day for a dollar bor- 
rowed. Norman handed him a _ dollar. 
“That’s all I got,” he said. “I was aimin’ 
to send it home, but you kin have it till 
pay-day.” 

“T’ll give you two fer it to-morrow,” said 
Catesby. He walkederapidly up the street 
toward the line of lights that they had just 
left. Three tarnished gold balls attracted 
him and he entered the store. 

A Government overcoat costs fifteen dol- 
lars. Catesby came out of the store with- 
out an overcoat, but with two two-dollar 
bills in his pocket. Also he had seen a 
notice in the window that the June Bug 
Gold Mine would pay three dollars a day 
to unskilled labor. This furnished him 
with food for thought. 

The cashier behind the roulette table wel- 
comed him and bought a drink. It was 
very comfortable here now in the warm 
room, but it was time to leave if he in- 
tended to get back to barracks by day- 
light. “Ain’t you open kind o’ late?” he 
asked the now friendly bartender. 

“Well, it is kind o’ late fer the night 
before last, but it’s just the shank of the 
evenin’ fer las’ night. Goin’ to play?’ 

Catesby wandered over to the table, and 
in fifteen minutes had lost the four dollars. 

The walk home was very cold and wet, 
and it was nearly daylight when he 
stumbled noisily into the sleeping squad- 
room. At stables he was under the eye of 
the First Sergeant and the Captain, though 
he knew it not. His slovenly groomed horse 
drew him a reprimand and an extra hour of 
grooming. He swore beneath his breath 
and blamed the system. 

Three days later he again sought the 
pawn-shop. He knew that the loss of his 
overcoat would be detected at the Satur- 
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day morning inspection. If he could get 
ten dollars on his revolver in the meantime, 
he could win enough to square things up. 
So it happened that the end of the week 
found the pawnbroker richer by a re- 
volver; the Last Chance had fifty-four dol- 
lars, and on Friday night the June Bug 
Gold Mine had a new man on the pay- 
rolls. 

Men like Catesby do not hold long to 
any particular work. He was not inher- 
ently vicious, but he was one of those char- 
acters which develop best in _ prosperity. 
Bred to no particular trade he was cursed 
with the curse of Reuben. During the 
years of his boyhood his father had checked 
him as well as he could, but by the time 
the boy was old enough to work, the old 
man was well past it, and was dragging 
out an existence on the beggarly pension 
of twelve dollars a month that his son-in- 
law eagerly collected for him quarterly. 
The city with its cheap allurements drew 
Catesby. Here on the frontier the men 
with all their red-blooded vices had their 
rough virtues to which Catesby was a 
stranger. Under kindlier conditions he 
would never have done as he had. Even 


now he had no intention of deserting, but 


he knew he would be tried, and that meant 
with the evidence of his pawning coat and 
revolver a certain conviction. He meant 
to get work in the mine till he should have 
enough money to redeem the articles and 
then give himself up, but unfortunately 
for his plans he had bitten deeply, and 
when he went to town after each pay-day 
it seemed so impossible that he could al- 
ways lose over that roulette table—and the 
result was always the same till hard times 
closed the mine, and he found himself with- 
out work. He dared not return to his 
troop. 

It was in Chicago that he was finally 
picked up by a policeman as a deserter. 
The information was given by a fellow- 
boarder at the cheap little “hash-house” 
where he got his meals, and was based on 
an unguarded complaint from Catesby that 
“this grub can’t touch what we used to get 
in old J troop,” and the fifty dollars re- 
ward was divided between the two men. 
Thus is it done. 

He spent the next three months in the 
guard-house of the Post to which he was 
taken, while charges for pawning clothing 
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and desertion were preferred against him 
by his Captain, and his case was finally 
brought to trial. 

The prosecution drew on! through the 
morning, and at noon adjourned to enable 
the defense to present its side. It was then 
that the counsel received a distinct sur- 
prise. 

As he left the building, Lloyd was ad- 
dressed by an old gray-bearded man some- 
what unkempt in appearance. Lloyd noted 
the bent shoulders, the wrinkled face, the 
chin tremulous with age; noted also that 
an arm was missing. 

“Can you tell me when an’ where this 
here court will meet, sir?” 

“It meets in an hour, sir, here. Why?” 

“IT want to ask about a man named 
Catesby—John Catesby: - 

“Why, he’s being tried now; for deser- 
tion. The prosecution closed this morning, 
and the defense begins after dinner. I am 
his counsel.” 

The face of the old man suddenly be- 
came grim. “What’s the line of his de- 
fense?” he asked. 

“Well—I—you see—— Are you a friend 
of his?” 

“Some; I’m his father.” The tense face 
lightened a little. “I’ve come from Chicago 
to testify.” 

Lloyd suddenly became interested. 
“What can you testify as to his character?’ 
he asked. 

The gray head drooped a little. “I’ve got 
six boys, an’ four of ’em’s in the Army. 
I was a soldier oncet myself’—he touched 
the empty sleeve. “But that was when we 
needed men—not boys, an’ if we got boys 
we treated ’em like men, an’ they done the 
work.” 

Lloyd grinned appreciatively. 

“T don’t know as I kin do him much 
good, but I’d like to tell the court what [ 
know——” 

“Certainly. I’ll put you on the stand to 
testify as to his character.” 

“Well, that ain’t hardly what I was 
aimin’ at. Never mind—I’Il have somethin’ 
to say. At one o’clock, you said?” And he 
left Lloyd to go to the guard-house to see 
his son. 

There was practically no _ defense. 
Catesby took the stand to make a state- 
ment, acknowledged the facts, but denied 
any intent of deserting, saying merely that 
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he, always intended to return but was 
afraid, said that he had deserted while 
drunk and stopped. 

The judge advocate asked one question 
too many. “Where did you get the liquor?” 
he asked. 

“Down in the town, sir. If there’d ’a’ 
been beer in the canteen, I’d never ’a’ gone 
to the town. It’s the same way with most 
of us, sir. If we want a drink o’ beer like 
any civilian kin git anywhere under the 
law, we’re druv into them gamblin’ hells 
to get it. An’ the liquor they sell you ain’t 
good liquor, It’d make a man murder his 
shadder.” 

The remark hardly seemed to be ad- 
duced in defense. It was simply a bald 
statement of existing facts which the court 
could not remedy. It recognized it by al- 
lowing him to step down. The court asked 
no questions. The canteen was not on trial. 
The old man was duly sworn. 

“Yes, sir, I’m his father. He’s the 
youngest o’ six, an’ when he told me that 
he wanted to enlist, I told him to go, of 
course. You see he ain’t a skilled work- 
man and he don’t own no property, so he 
can’t pay no taxes, but he kin pay in per- 


sonal service. I allowed he’d make a right 


good soldier, an’ from what I’ve saw in 
seventy years o’ livin’ the time is comin’ 
when you’ll want every man what kin ride 


We needed ’em once, an’ we'll 
He wasn’t bad. Drank a 
If he’d ’a’ been 


an’ shoot. 
need ’em again. 
little—never too much. 
bad, I’d never ’a’ let him enlist. I don’t 
know what made him desert.” The gray 
eyes narrowed to pin-points, and Catesby 
seemed to shrink into himself under their 
gaze of concentrated scorn. 

“Tt ain’t in his blood. I know that. It’s 
somethin’ outside. You can’t take men an’ 
treat ’em like boys’ an’ then expect ’em to 
have all of a man’s strength o’ mind an’ 
character. I know what his character is. 
I made it. Give him decent surroundings; 
he’s mostly had ’em’ an’ let him find his 
pleasures under the law. Don’t drive grown 
men to mix with bad characters to git their 
little pleasures. We didn’t do that in ’65.” 

He forgot for a moment that he was ad- 
dressing a dignified and formal court. 
“God! man. I’ve got a right to ask it. I 
bought that right at Peach Tree Creek, an’ 
I paid fer it with an arm.” He touched 
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his empty sleeve. “Give him another 
chanst, as I know you kin, by makin’ a 
recommendation fer clemency, an’ let me 
have a little talk with him—I’]] learn him!” 

The grizzled chin thrust forward in a 
way that there was no mistaking. 

The court shook—for a moment, and the 
old man was excused. 

It was three months later—justice travels 
with the proverbial leaden feet in such 
cases—that the action of the reviewing au- 
thority upon the Catesby case became 
known, and though it had been a very or- 
dinary case, there was some little discus- 
sion when the printed order was received. 
Those members of the court who had been 
in favor of trusting to the clemency of the 
reviewing authority, received a distinct 
shock when they found that the severe sen- 
tence which had been awarded in the hope 
that higher authority would reduce it, had 
been approved. Two years at hard labor in 
a penitentiary, with the concomitants of 
loss of pay and allowances and a dishonor- 
able discharge that carried with it the loss 
of the rights of citizenship, seemed too 
severe. More especially did it seem too 
severe when they remembered the appeal 
of the old man. They remembered it all 
very plainly now. It was more than the 
appeal of one worn-out old man to a court 
of justice. It was the red blood of the last 
generation which remembered its own 
youth, its own virility, its own strength, 
its own frailties appealing to the last drop 
of red in the blood of the present whose vir- 
tue was so offensively ostentatious, and 
whose laws were made by women. 

His own character had been formed in 
the forge-fires of Titans, but those forge- 
fires were now extinguished and he did not 
yet know it, so he blinked into the sun- 
light as Lloyd read him the sentence, and 
before shuffling off in his loneliness to the 
railway station, he paused long enough to 
say impressively: 

“You're losin’ a lot o’ good men, sonny, 
because you don’t help ’em remain. You 
can’t kill a man’s thirst by makin’ a law. 
The Bible says that it’s only angels that 
ain’t got no sex, an’ your advertisements 
are for men. Intemperate temperance is 
the rottenest kin’ o’ intemperance. Put 
that in your pipe an’ smoke it.” 
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“It was the red blood of the last generation which remembered its own youth, its own virility, its 
own strength, its own frailties, appealing to the iast drop of red in the blood of the present whose 
virtue was so offensively ostentatious, and whose laws were made by women.”—*7he Snow- Bird,” 





Nine regiments and several battalions, batteries and.companies are about completing .their 
tour of duty in the Philippine Islands, and the War Department has announced the -dates of 
sailing, and the posts in the Umited States to which they will be assigned when they return. 


I have heard the bullets whistle, I have seen the bolo kill, 

I have heard the war-tribes chanting from their. outposts on the hill, 
I know the plague smell of Manila and the Chino’s wily way, 

And what it means‘to be a soldier here for fifty cents-a day. 

But my heart is sad and: weary,-and I wish some.one-would say, 
“There’s a transport in the harbor, and you're ordered. home to-day.” 


I’ve seen the Moro in the palm grove, murder shining in his eye; 
Heard my “bunkie” calling’“mother”.as he ’s lying down to die; 

Seen the fateful mark of “Black Death” on the man just gone along; 
Felt the hot breath of a leper in a panic-stricken throng. 

So the “Wanderlust” has left me, «and I wish:that'I could say, 
“There’s a transport in the harbor, qnd I’m ordered home to-day.” 


I have seen the Pasig boatman in his casco floating by, 

And the muddy, reeking waters where the Spanish warships lie; 

I have slept in running rivers, I’ve hiked up burning hills, 

T have sat, and shook and shivered-with the fever and the chills. 

All the Oriental jewels for these simple words I’d pay: 

“There’s a transport in the harbor, and you’re ordered home to-day.” 


Hark! I hear a siren moaning out beyond Corregidor! 

It’s a gray old Army troopship coming from the homeland shore, 
And it’s calling, softly calling me, to.come across: the sea, 
Where a mother and a sweetheart long-and look and wait for me; 
And my soldier days are over, and I ‘need no longer stay— 
There’s a transport in the harbor, and I’m ordered home to-day! 
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We wonder whether they are ever to be 
a:settled question, ever a closed incident— 
the Moros. From Magellan to Arolas and 
Weyler, four hundred troubled years, they 
have continued the knottiest of Philip- 
pine problems. At the end of these cen- 
turies, Spain, on whom unmistakably fell 
the mantle of Rome as conqueror and mis- 
tress.of peoples, Spain subduing the ends 
of the-earth and disposing with ease of 
Inea, Aztec, Pueblo and Indian—Spain is 
found marking time still before an insig- 
nificant tribe of Mohammedan savages. 
The same still, they have come new to the 
hands of America. 

What manner of men are they? What 
are their ways who thus stayed the Span- 
iard, and stand a puzzle and a query still 
to succeeding American? Primitive savages 
and remote, but not unlettered nor unin- 
teresting, a tribe of Malays whose remark- 
able character and history since the world 
has known them, make them a people by 
themselves. The historian Green pictures 
to us the early English in that older Eng- 
land ef Northern Europe. Not unlike to 
these in their primitive wildness, their 
weak organization, their family groups, the 
“bloodwite,”’ their minute societies and 
social classes of near the time of Christ, 
are the Moros of to-day; different, far dif- 
ferent in temper and character, in religious 
custom and in capacity for self-advance- 
ment. 

From a distant field of battle with others 
of his countrymen, I brought to the vener- 
able Caliph of Marahui a great copy of the 
Koran. For him who had never seen its 
like, it was an object of the most profound 
veneration. Taking it in both hands, he 


pressed it to his forehead with infinite 
reverence and prayed in manner and tones 


‘that were themselves a veritable call to 


prayer that would have commanded the re- 
spect of any man, be he never so high or 
Christian. Then, “J write herein,” he said, 
“<To the first born of my sons after me to 
all generations given this Koran from Bul- 
lug, who deals with Islam according to its 
word!” A few weeks later, “This,” said he, 
handing me a manuscript, “is the writing. 
It tells you of the Moros that you may 
know our ways.” It told, in fact, not only 
of their ways, but of their laws, traditions 
and religion, things that with simple peo- 
ple are ever inseparable. The Caliph’s 
“writing” gives me a text. 

Moro law is Arabic in tone, romantic, 
unreal, tinged with patriarchism and with 
the oriental veneration and pride of an- 
cestry. “We are the children of seven 
wise cadi who came from Arabia in long 
gone ages. The forefathers of our rulers 
was a sherif from Mecea, a descendant of 
the Prophet. Our dignitaries associate with 
no stranger. 

“Before we came, giants dwelt in this 
land and devoured all men who came, until 
the Rajah Indrapatra, a wise and valiant 
Moro, slew the chief of the giants, Omaca- 
an. The Moro romancer and story-teller, 
Sarip a’ Isa, gave me not only the details 
but also the proof of it. ‘Look,’ said he, 
calling me out and pointing to a great 
round swelling hill near the lake of Lanao. 
‘There is where the giant fell; that is he, 
that hill the Breast of Omaca-an; all 
Moros know it.’” 

Mandia, my interpreter, later a chief of 
his people at the St. Louis Fair, added his 
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confirmation. It was true; the Rajah In- 
drapatra and the giant were to the Moros 
realities. 

Such traditions with a people have mean- 
ing; we wonder what this one could be. 

Of easier interpretation, voleanic erup- 
tion, was another: “Our fathers in much 
wandering went into a far land, but there 
great fires issued from the mountains and 
drove them back, and they could never re- 
turn but the fires again pursued them forth 
from that country.” 

In those days, too, there were Moros who 
were demigods and.immortals. To-day they 
are so no more, but all Moros know that 
the last of these and the greatest to-day 
holds her palaces and her court far beneath 
the clear watefs in the deep voleanic cav- 
erns of the beloved lake Lanao. 

Moroland is a chaos of personal indepen- 
dence and personal irresponsibility. The 
whole spirit of the people is license, unfet- 
tered liberty to do and to live each as he 
pleases. Common origin, race, country, re- 
ligion and customs cannot to-day make 
them see their interests common nor bind 
them together. My old friend fills a page 
with an elaborate and pompous enumera- 
tion of more than a hundred settlements 
and sultanates, and adds, “Such are the 
Moros. Each town and settlement is inde- 
pendent of the others; they never unite.” 
With that pride of independence character- 
istic of his people he is pointing the for- 


eigner to his countrymen’s most vulner- 
able spot. Pride indeed, boundless pride, 
pride in all its forms, pride of race, color, 
religion, pride of person, of looks, pride 
of military prowess, but above all, pride of 
rank—all that is what it means to a Moro. 
To be just an ordinary man, to be less than 
a datto, is to a Moro to be common, to be 
despicable, to be nothing; so the Moros, 
practically the whole people except the 
slaves, have had themselves ennobled, made 
dattos! And no more proudly in Rome’s 
palmiest days boasted any man, “Civis Ro- 
manus sum,” than to-day says the Moro, 
“Datto sakan” (A datto I). 

Notwithstanding, however, this wholesale 
creation of nobility, their profoundest re- 
gard is for the old hereditary chief. Pov- 
erty-stricken, fallen in power, weak, degen- 
erate, inferior to a dozen other chiefs of 
his tribe, the old Sultan of Momungan, for 
his long line of noble ancestors, still at the 
suggestion of a change stood to his tribes- 
man the highest and the best. “He is Sul- 
tan, he; none other,” they declared, even 
those who would have risen upon his dis- 
eredit and fall. The nobility of yesterday 
paled before his lineage. 

His character—pride, superior bravery, 
fierce resentfulness of slight or insult, 
domineering, disdain and contempt of death 
—has set the Moro above all the Filipinos. 
It may make him a fool, but it makes 
him a superb, a matchless one, even ag 
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THE CALIPH’S WRITING 


UNCLE SAM'S SOLDIERS ENCAMPED IN THE MORO COUNTRY. 


this: A datto with his slave sold fruit in 
a market under the eye of my strong guard 
of American soldiers equipped with those 
modern magazine arms that. once started, 
vomit a deadly hail of bullets. To tell him 
to remove some trash the sales had left, a 
sergeant laid his hand upon the datto’s arm. 
An insult! Presume to lay hands upon a 
datto! In utter disregard to the death that 
he knew would be his, in a moment his kris 
was flashing in the faces of the whole guard. 
He died for his honor as a Moro nobleman. 

The ennobling of so many common has 
made common the noble. It has shorn their 
highest title of meaning, dignity and re- 
spect. A “Sultan” with whom we are wont 
to associate ideas of arbitrary, oriental 
power, is often but the headman of a vil- 
lage or settlement, and a “Rajah” his as- 
sistant. “Tow are the mighty fallen!” The 
old Spanish missionary, aflame with the 
zeal for souls, in time past still called back 
to the lukewarm government or lagging 
brother friar, “Come, a hundred sultanates! 
The harvest indeed is great!” Wittingly 
or unwittingly, but upon a sure basis of 
credulity, spoke one of them who some two 
hundred years ago wrote a mighty volume 
of a thousand pages to stir the Spanish 
government, church and people to the con- 
version of the Moros. To read him one 
would have thought these petty chiefs veri- 


table eastern potentates. To the eye of his 
zeal perhaps they were, but nothing else 
could justify the good father’s dreadful ex- 
aggerations. 

Warfare is the normal state and violence 
the expectations of Moros. Writes the 
Caliph, “The obligation and reliance of the 
Moros is agricultural implements, arms, 
and the religion of the Prophet. He who 
does not respond to these is dead as a man. 
Arms is the obligation to which above all 
the Moros do respond. All are 
all are armed. Even while he should be 
stopped, the fighter must be judged rightly.” 
He is cautioned not to fight women, but all 
Moros are enjoined that “During a battle 
both women and children are to be killed.” 
Such is the custom, such the law of war. 
When, therefore, women and children join 
in battle, they are not simply taking the 
chances of death, but, as Moros, expect and 
prefer, even seek, death before capture. 
Against this teaching, the instinct of life, 
the same in all men, be they what they may, 
does often naturally prevail; yet often, too, 
dumb obedience to the law, savage passion 
or fierce fanaticism, stifles the voice of na- 
ture, and Moro women and children with 
Moro men, in defeat, will accept from the 
victor only death, nay, force it. 

In Moroland the current news and gos- 
sip are ever of thefts, robberies, piracy and 


soldiers, 








raids. These seem to float on the very air. 
They are the burden-of all conversation 
and intercourse. Never was there a better 
illustration of the truth that, “Out of the 
fullness of the heart the mouth speaketh.” 
By nature, training and tradition they are 
robbers and pirates. The characteristic is 
national, fixed. That the Koran is dead 
against it they do not deny, but find ingen- 
ious self-excuse and conscience-quiet in 
the complete restitution of the last day, 
when, as the Caliph writes, “All things 
stolen shall be returned.” Subject and Sul- 
tan are and remain thus alike and together 
robbers. 

There is, however, another point of view: 
Robbery is for the Moros a measure of war. 
Therefore, to them, he who robs is not so 


much a common thief as he is an aggressive 
and avenging soldier. 

They are content, are sufficient unto 
themselves. For their political disorgani- 
zation, for the differences, hatred and con- 
stant aggression against each other, they 
are wont to give as reason sufficient, “It is 
our custom,” adding, perhaps, as an end to 
argument, “since the days of the Prophet.” 
The deduction from the last is obvious: We 
are right or the Prophet would have cor- 
rected us. : 

The East, we are coming to know, is wont 
to upset, overturn, reverse the West’s most 
common and accepted ideas. The Western 
comer into Moroland finds himself thus 
early under the necessity of orienting him- 
self anew in many things. One of the first 
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is names. If there is one thing above all 
others in which Western ideas demand 
fixity, it is in the matter of names. Not so 
with the Moros. They affect many names; 
to them it is god-like. To the name of Allah 
the good Mohammedan is wont to add, 
“who has many names.” 


Magundaya of Basac was an old and 
valued friend. 

“Amai-Korut of Basae desires to speak 
on important business,” came a message one 
day. 

“Let him enter.” 

I was expectant to see this newcomer. 
In he walked—Magundaya! 

Korut, his son, he had come to say, had 
that day come to the age of prominence and 
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had, in accordance with Moro custom, wiped 
out his father’s name and individuality and 
made him merely the father of his son, 
Amai-Korut. 

A few weeks later after great doings at 
Basae, “Sancopan of Uato comes on im- 
portant business.” 

In marched Amai-Korut, late Magun- 
daya, with overpowering dignity. 

“The Sultan of Uato,” he said solemnly, 
“my Sultan, has for three days honored 
my house with all his people, and I have fed 
them well. Henceforth I am Sancopan” 
(councilor) “of Uato. The Sultan has so 
named me.” Should I ever see him again 
I shall, I doubt not, find him yet something 
else or somebody else. 
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Again, in the West, “There is nothing in 
a name.” In Moroland the characteristics 
of the race quite commonly break out in 
their names. Who but the proud, haughty, 
absurd and independent Moro would have 
such names as these? Isa (Prince), Di- 
Salamat (Never Obsequious), Di-Salamdu 
(Who does not salute). The last was a lit- 
tle datto outlaw who always did his best to 
live up to his name. He knew no superior, 
he denied and rejected all authority. If 
ever man was, he was free and independent; 
he saluted no man. 

Curiously, too, exactly crosswise, square- 
ly the reverse of all the Westerner has 
known, been used to and accepted, is the 
Moros’ constant, almost exclusive use of 
the passive of the verb. This custom con- 
fuses and vexes every learner of the Moro 
tongue. He becomes only the more irritated 
and lost when he considers how strangely at 
variance it is with the genius of the people, 
in whose character there is nothing passive. 
Further complicating and hobbling this 
method of expression and confusing the 
Western mind is the total absence in Moro 
of the verb to be, without which, with West- 
ern people, the passive can hardly be con- 
ceived, much less expressed. 

“The sun, the moon and the wind belong 
to Allah~ta-Allah [God], The Highest. 
The earth also belongs to him, but he gave 
it to men to live upon. The land belongs 
to the persons living upon it.” 

“He who cultivates rice and sweet pota- 
toes does well, but he who does not culti- 
vate the same is bad.” 

“When Allah-ta-Allah, 


The Highest, 


A MORO ROBBER CAUGHT. 
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made man, he made for him eyes to see 
and ears to hear what is good. Allah-’ta- 
Allah also made him a hand to work and 
feet to walk on and find his living; and 
gave him the sense of smell, taste, touch, 
the will, the wish, the mind, the power of 
speech to render him perfect and to enable 
him to avoid evil. If a man does not then 
work well and do good, it shall be his 
fault.” 

“It is the duty of every Mohammedan 
lo pray five times, morning, noon, after- 
noon, sunset and evening. He who observes 
these five prayers, fasts and gives alms, be- 
comes brilliant in countenance and will not 
fight,’ but countenance and fighting dis- 
position indicate a sad failure in prayer ob- 
servance among the Caliph’s people. 

“Tt is unlawful to take interest on a debt,” 
but his countrymen have still devised a way 
to get a return for the use of money. By 
tacit understanding, without irreligious, 
vulgar talk of interest or usury, the prin- 
cipal is multiplied by the number of week- 
ly market days that it remains unpaid. “It 
is our custom.” 

Moro justice, if sometimes crude, is not 
at least hysterical over the rights of evil- 
doers. “Jf murderers, robbers, traitors and 
other malefactors fight or differ with per- 
sons of good conduct, they shall not be 
treated with equal rights to the latter. It 
will not do,’ says the Caliph. 

The civil code has something unique: 
“Tf a person wish another death, he shall 
be fined ten birings” (about five dollars) ; 
“af he wish him the pest, six; if he wish 
him the bloody flux, thirty; if he call him 
a liar, four; if he call him a cat, three; if 
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he call him a night spirit that eats dead 
people, siz; if he call a freeman a slave, he 
shall be made a slave.” 

The criminal code is general, brief and 
striking. The Caliph thus boils it down: 
“The killer should be killed, the robber 
fined, property for property, life for life, 
conduct for conduct is the law.” 

Of the keeping of faith with non-Moham- 
medans, in all the broad range of his discus- 
sion the Caliph says no word. “Two 
tongues,” duplicity, and lying between the 
Mohammedans, are highly condemned, but 
upon Moros with unbelievers there is no 
obligation of faith-keeping as a matter of 
honor but only as a matter of policy. In 
treaty made, allegiance given or friendship 
pledged, there is, say the Spaniards, in all 
known Moro history no instance found 
where it has been kept with unbelievers be- 
yond the day when Moros felt themselves 
able to break or throw it off. 

They were at peace with Spain then, but 
with kris and spear and campilan they 
turned fiercely upon Christian Spain with- 
drawing before victorious America. The 
great tribe of Bayabao, in peace and con- 
cord with America, seized its very first op- 
portunity, on the weakening of our forces 
there, to beset and harry every weakened 
point. To turn upon and exterminate 
Christians, even friends, is a question not 
of right but one solely of policy and op- 
portunity. 

Before fifty years ago, history and tradi- 
tion say, the Moros ravaged the coast of all 
Malaysia and bore off into hopeless cap- 
tivity and slavery thousands of the other 
islanders. Then they were lords, then they 
were great. Disorganized as at present, 
that was impossible. They must have then 
been united. Afterward came the steam of 
the white man and drove them from the 
seas back upon their own shores and held 
them to their homes. Cut off from the for- 
eign slave supply, these inveterate, incor- 
rigible slavetakers could not live without 
slaves, and they fell upon each other. The 
result, the bitter hatreds and utter disor- 
ganization of to-day. 

In the midst of this disorganization there 
remains one visible sign of former tribal 
unity, a common flag. “The flag of Lanao,”’ 
writes the Caliph, “is called Uka-ilang; it 
is yellow and is not used daily but on cer- 


tain occasions only.” These occasions, he 








might have added, are no longer facts but 
mere traditions. 

Of all the customs that obtain among 
men anywhere, perhaps the most out- 
rageous, horror-inspiring and inhuman is 
the one found among Moros of “going 
jurumentado.” It is so vile, so utterly be- 
yond everything that is brutal, it so out- 
rages every principle and every sense of 
right, reason and humanity that it rouses 
to rage every man of whatsoever nation 
that sees it; and it ought, if persisted in, 
to cause the extermination of the Moros 
from among men. A jurumentado is a 
Mohammedan fanatic who has bound him- 
self under the most solemn oath to slaugh- 
ter horribly, without distinction and with- 
out warning, all Christians that he can 
come upon. The better to do this before he 
himself may be weakened by loss of blood 
from wounds he may receive, he binds and 
protects his body with thongs and bandages, 
and strips himself of hair and all clothing 
that would be likely to impede the most 
effective use of his arms and strength, or 
that would offer a hold upon himself in the 
deadly struggles he contemplates. The oath 
or resolve is taken sometimes on full for- 
mal preparation; sometimes on sudden im- 
pulse, but ever in religious frenzy. At the 
time, often chosen for the chance it offers 
of the greatest carnage, the jurumentado, 
concealing his purpose with every wile pos- 
sible to deceive and reassure, often in the 
very midst of friendly demonstration, sud- 
denly bursts upon his victims, his best 
friends or benefactors, it matters not, and 
murders like maniac or devil. 

The friendly Moro merchant Mapait, 
while offering to a soldier of mine some 
daggers for sale, suddenly snatched one 
from its sheath and drove it into the sol- 
dier’s throat. Another, drawing near to 
hear the music of the band, snatched his 
kris from his mantle and carried carnage 
and death among the unexpecting musi- 
cians. 

Again a personal experience: I sud- 
denly heard a death groan and a fearful 
struggle behind me. I turned to find in my 
boat a hostile Moro, kris in hand and the 
awful fire of murder blazing in his eye. 
One stroke of his deadly knife had half 
severed the head from the body of my sol- 
dier steersman, and the flashing blade was 
raining blows into the bottom of the boat 
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at the prostrate writhing form and flying 
legs of the soldier oarsman, who had occu- 
pied the only place between me and the 
steersman. The latter, his head fallen for- 
ward upon his breast, sat bolt upright in 
his place, dying. Too fast to tell, I poured 
four shots into the mad Moro, but to my 
consternation they seemed wholly without 
effect, and in desperation and bitterness of 
heart, cursing such an arm and the fate 
that had given it to the soldier to fail him 
in his hour of need, I spared two shots and 
sprang forward in the last hope of shov- 
ing the muzzle against him and so blowing 
out brains or heart. In that hundredth part 
of an instant he stooped to clear a bamboo 
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bow that looped the narrow boat from side 
to side over the fallen oarsman. I thrust 
my muzzle against the top of his close- 
cropped head and fired. He sank forward 
upon his own weapon and the legs of the 
soldier oarsman whose head was against 
my feet. 

This is the Moro’s blackest spot. While 
not frequent and almost always condemned 
by his countrymen, it has yet continued to 
recur through three centuries and _ has 
s»arned for all who bear the name of Moro 
first the distrust and finally the bitter, un- 
compromising hatred of all men who have 
known or for any length of time dealt 
with this strange people. 


WATER MOROS. 


IN THE PHILIPPINES 


There’s an empty sail that flutters in the gentle breeze that’s blowing— 
I see the shifting shadows through the distances that be, 

And the ripple of the turquoise waves across the coral flowing, 
Show the little New England village in the curved arm of the sea. 


There’s a shack upon the hillside where a native woman’s faring; 
There’s a path around the harbor where my dearest friend was slain; 
O heart! to take the homeward way, unfettered and unearing, 
I’m weary waiting for the day when I'll go back again! 


Edgar W. Nye. 





THE FIRST LINE 


By CAPTAIN E. L. PHILLIPS, 13th U. S. CAVALRY, 
Professor of Military Science and Tactics, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y.* 


They call us the first line—the combined 
Regular Army and the Organized Militia 
of the several States. There is no doubt as 
to the wisdom of the laws that have been 
passed creating the first line and putting it 
in condition to meet an emergency. That 
the purpose of these laws is, or soon will 
be, fully accomplished, there seems to be 
no reasonable doubt. 


Placing the Regulars at about 80,000 
men, their present strength, and the effect- 
ive National Guard at about 100,000, we 
have a total of about 180,000. Of the Regu- 
lars about 20,000 belong to the Coast Artil- 
lery and are not available for a field army; 
and about 10,000 more are in Alaska and 
the foreign possessions, leaving 50,000 
Regulars available for immediate use, pro- 
vided every infantry, cavalry and field artil- 
lery garrison in the country were denuded 
of soldiers. Of the 100,000 National 
Guardsmen let us assume that all would 
go; that the pressing business interests, the 
sweetheart, or the young wife and children 
would not induce a single soldier who had 
never seen service to defy the law or hesi- 
tate in the face of his country’s need. We 
have, then, a peace strength of about 150,- 
000 available men of both services with 
the colors. 


Let us hope that in case of war the 
errors of ’98 would be avoided, and that 
this force would not be paralyzed with 


green, untrained recruits. But if the or- 
ders rigidly forbade the enlistment of any 
but former members of the Regular Army 
and experienced ex-members of the Na- 
tional Guard, we might fairly hope to re- 
cruit this force up to 300,000 men, trained 
and fit for any duty. This represents the 
first line—the effective trained force that 


*A paper read at the Annual Convention of the 
National Guard Association of the State of New 
York, on the afternoon of February 17, 1909, at 
Albany, N. Y. 


could be put into the field with reasonable 
dispatch in case of emergency. 

Suppose all the ifs are removed from its 
make-up, and the first line of 800,000 is 
ready, and the emergency is at hand; what 
will we be called upon to do? 

If we could be used in one body in an 
offensive campaign, we should be a very 
formidable force, no doubt. If mobilized 
and put in motion before the enemy is on 
the ground with equal numbers, we may 
gain a very decided advantage of far-reach- 
ing importance. How long we should be 
able to maintain this advantage, of course, 
no one can tell. Ina struggle involving any 
of the great world powers of to-day we 
must be prepared to see armies grow to 
enormous size with astonishing rapidity. 
This none but the most poorly informed 
will even attempt to deny. In the late war 
in the far East the Japanese army and its 
supplies had to be transported over sea as 
well as by land. And the substance by 
which the Russian army grew was pumped 
through a single artery over four thousand 
miles in length. And yet both armies in- 
creased with such rapidity that within a 
few months the field army of each nation 
actually on the ground numbered something 
like 500,000 men, to say nothing of the 
enormous losses that had been supplied in 
addition. Note in this connection, how- 
ever, that the army and its matériel had 
been created, organized and trained, before 
the war began. After it came the entire 
energy of each nation was engaged with 
the single problem of placing its army in 
the theatre of operations and using it there. 

A nation that is ready and fully pre- 
pared and aggressive is able to assume the 
offensive. Now, suppose that we should be 
on the defensive, awaiting the blow of the 
enemy that we knew to be impending, what 
sort of a job will they give us of the first 
line in this event? 











To begin with, the enemy is not at all 
likely to announce beforehand just where 
he is going to strike. And the result will 
be that every place that can, by any possi- 
bility, be in danger of becoming his ob- 
jective, will be clamoring for a piece of the 
first line; and, gentlemen, I am afraid they 
will get it. So, how much there will be left 
of us nobody knows. 

At any rate, in a war with any first-class 
power, it is certain that the struggle will 
be scarcely begun before the need of a sec- 
ond line will be grievously felt, and we of 
the first line will be looking wistfully back 
to see if, perchance, we can see anything of 
it, and wondering anxiously how soon it is 
likely to be coming along up toward the 
front. 

I don’t suppose any of us have eyes 
strong enough to see anything of the second 
line as yet. But still, if we talk about it a 
little it may tone up our spirits a bit, and 
help our morale. 

Let us talk about the second line under 
three sub-heads, viz.: (1) Matériel avail- 
able. (2) Personnel available. (3) What 
must be done to make a second line pos- 
sible? 

As to matériel. Without going into fig- 
ures, it will be sufficient to call to mind 
that the country possesses, at the present 
time, almost no reserve of modern guns, 
arms and equipment, -that would be avail- 
able after the first line took the field. 

Personnel available. All ex-soldiers of 
the Regular Army and all ex-members of 
the National Guard who have served a re- 
cent enlistment in this or any other of the 
States where the National Guard has been 
given real practical training, may be re- 
garded as trained material. And a very 
few of the schools of the country are turn- 
ing out students with some military in- 
struction. There is undoubtedly a consid- 
erable quantity of this material in the 
country. By no means all, but a portion 
of it, would respond to a call for troops. 
But you will recollect that we used up 
150,000 of these trained men in recruiting 
up the first line to its normal war strength. 
How many of these would be left after this, 
available and willing to go, nobody knows; 
but they would probably cut a small figure. 
Of .course, there would be an abundance of 
volunteers enlisting by the thousand, but 
practically all of them green and untrained, 
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undisciplined material. Problem: Given 
500,000 citizens, to build an efficient second 
line of 500,000 soldiers in six weeks. Who 
wants the job? Nobody! But somebody 
may get it some day. 

The first question that somebody will 
have to solve will be, where to get the 30,000 
commissioned officers, line and staff, from 
Major-General down. And the next ques- 
tion will be, where to find the requisite 
80,000 non-commissioned officers for the in- 
fantry, cavalry, field artillery and the sub- 
sidiary arms. Well, these questions could 
be solved in either one of two ways. They 
could be drawn from the trained men of the 
Regular Army and the National Guard; 
that is, from the first line. This would fill 
those places with the most efficient material 
the country affords; would afford ample op- 
portunity to advance to higher positions 
those most worthy of advancement; would 
necessitate the introduction of a vast num- 
ber of men from somewhere into the first 
line to take their places, and would make 
the first line resemble a real first line chief- 
ly in the size of the shadow it could cast. 

Now, another way would be to hold all 
the officers and non-commissioned officers 
of the Army and the National Guard where 
they are, and appeal to the politicians of 
the country to see if they couldn’t some- 
where among their constituents find 30,000 
men willing to become the generals and 
colonels and captains of the second line. 
And then these generals and colonels and 
captains would themselves have a large ac- 
quaintance, among whom 80,000 non-com- 
missioned officers could possibly be found. 

Now, which way? Nobody knows. 

What must be done to make possible a 
real second line, one that would be a prac- 
tical support to the first line in time of 
need? In the first place, Congress must 
make the necessary provision for creating 
a reserve of matériel sufficient to meet the 
needs of a second line; particularly of mod- 
ern rifles, guns and those parts of the equip- 
ment without which a second line would be 
an absolute physical impossibility, and yet 
which would take months, and in some cases 
years, of the most strenuous efforts to pro- 
vide. Without such our second line would 
be about as dangerous to the army of one 
of the powers as a herd of goats. The goats 
might be induced to charge the enemy with 
their horns, but it is doubtful if an army of 
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green and undisciplined intelligent men, 
half equipped and armed with inferior and 
obsolete weapons, could be induced to dis- 
play such poor judgment. This question, 
however, is free from complexity. It is 
simply a question of dollars and cents. 

But a real second line must have soldiers, 
and soldiers again, and plenty of them. And 
if we are to go up against a real trained 
army of modern size and equipment, we 
must have soldiers with at least a funda- 
mental military training at the start. What 
can be done to provide the trained personnel 
for our second line? This question is a 
very serious and difficult one. How to ex- 
tend the field so that all, or at least a very 
considerable proportion of our citizens, may 
get the fundamental training of the sol- 
dier, is the problem. It is not at all likely, 
nor indeed am I prepared to assert that it 
is necessary, that we go to the extremevf 
the other powers, who provide for universal 
service of from one to three years with the 
colors. But something should be done to 
provide a military training sufficiently 
thorough and sufficiently general to relieve 
a situation that is unquestionably danger- 
ous, and which serves to invite trouble that 
we would like to avoid. 

One suggestion well worth considering 
may be gained from a study of the military 
system of Switzerland. 

Another idea has suggested itself from an 
experience with the land grant college of 
our own State, Cornell University. Might 
it not be feasible to secure universal mili- 
tary training sufficient for our needs, with 
the minimum expense of time to the indi- 
vidual, and the minimum of cost to the Gov- 
ernment, by working through the schools 
of the country? We have universal compul- 
sory education now. Suppose we should go 
a step further and require every boy in the 
intermediate and high schools to get a cer- 
tain amount of military discipline and 
training along with the rest of his educa- 
tion, as is indeed now done in a very few 
of our schools? Then every young man en- 
tering the college would have a fundamental 
military training, and the college could de- 
vote its military department to the higher 
type of work, designed especially for the 
training of non-commissioned and commis- 
sioned officers. Of course, only those who, 
after graduation, kept in touch with active 
military organizations would maintain the 


highest type of practical training for the 
field. On this account it might still be 
necessary in case of war to draw largely 
from the Army and the National Guard 
for the men to fill the more important posi- 
tions of the second line. But with such a 
vast supply of trained material available to 
fill their places and create a second line, this 
would not prove a serious matter. 

This idea, as stated, has been suggested by 
the military department of Cornell Uni- 
versity. Just a word as to that. Since 1868 
that institution has been turning out grad- 
uates with military training. Few in the 
earlier years, the number of male students 
now in attendance from the State of New 
York alone number eighteen hundred. All 
men in the four-year courses, unless ex- 
cused for physical disability or other ade- 
quate cause, are required to take one year 
of instruction in military science and tac- 
tics, largely of a practical nature, ineclud- 
ing discipline, infantry drill, guard duty, 
minor tactics and target practice. While 
the military department has the earnest 
support of the president of the university 
and the faculty, an armory of suitable size 
and equipment would vastly increase the 
possibilities of that department. And yet 
much is being accomplished in spite of the 
lack of adequate physical equipment. Every 
year are graduated and distributed through- 
out the State several hundred educated 
young men who have a foundation of mili- 
tary knowledge and training. They have 
acquired an interest in, and an ability to 
understand, military affairs, that will lead 
them to absorb more and more knowledge 
from year to year after they leave college. 
They are more liberally educated by this 
much, and they are more valuable as citi- 
zens of the State. And in future years, 
when they appear on the bench and the 
platform, in the halls of the Legislature and 
of Congress, they will not be found display- 
ing that absolute ignorance of one of the 
most important departments of government 
that we often see. 

Some of them, very naturally, drift into 
military organizations. Something like 
twenty graduates are commissioned officers 
in the Regular Army, appointed from civil 
life after leaving the University. Others, 
receiving their first inspiration there, have 
left the University to enter the Military 
Academy at West Point. Many others—I 
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am sorry I have not the figures—will be 
found identified with the National Guard 
of the State. And even though the greater 
part of them drop out of active military 
work, nevertheless, in time of great emer- 
gency, they would again come to the front 
and become a reserve supply of great value 
to the State. 

If so much ean be accomplished by a sin- 
gle institution, what might be possible if 
the system were made as wide and strong 
as the nation? 

But these are mere suggestions. The 
sole object of this paper is to inspire 
thought; not to present a solution of this 
great question. That will require much 
time, and the ability of our greatest soldiers 
and statesmen. 

Before any plan can hope to prevail, how- 
ever, or any decided progress can be made 
toward the actual realization of the second 
line, there is one vast obstacle that must 
be removed from the way. This is the na- 
tional prejudice against permanent military 
institutions. 

Every generation inherits the spirit and 
the traditions of the one before it, and, un- 
less modified by its own experience or in- 


vestigation, transmits the same to posterity 


unchanged. When England’s regulars and 
hired mercenaries failed to crush the spirit 
of liberty in the colonies, there was born 
a distrust and hatred toward the profes- 
sional soldier, and a contempt for his 
vaunted power, that still pervades the 
length and breadth of this nation. 

The military strength of any people is 
made up of a combination of two elements, 
viz., individual power and collective power. 
The individual power refers to the physique, 
endurance, courage, training, experience 
and practical efficiency as soldiers, of the 
individual men who compose the race. The 
collective power depends upon the ability of 
that people to quickly build up, organize 
and equip, feed, supply, manceuvre, handle 
and fight, vast bodies of these individual 
men, and to utilize the inventions of mod- 
ern science in their work. 

In the Revolution the collective element 
played a minor part. Armies were com- 
paratively small. The war was desultory. 
Manceuvres were simple. And modern mili- 
tary science, as we know it to-day, was as 
yet unborn. That war was decided by the 
individual element of military power. Who 
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were the colonists? Descendants of a most 
virile race of men, inhabiting a new coun- 
try, hewing their way into the wilderness, 
inured to the hardest kind of physical toil, 
compelled by circumstances to lead simple 
lives, disciplined by the stern rules of neces- 
sity; frontiersmen, familiar with hardship 
and danger; every man a marksman, where 
wild game and savage Indians were always 
near; every man a horseman, where roads 
were few and bad; masters of woodcraft, 
seouting and trailing, and yet with bright 
intellects withal. Such were the men who 
fought the Revolution, and in fighting it 
acquired a hatred and contempt for the 
British soldiers. Better trained soldiers, 
man for man, these colonial militiamen, 
than the foe they fought. 

Times have changed. The Indian is good 
at last. The frontier is gone; the frontiers- 
man has passed away. We have become a 
nation of husbandmen, craftsmen, trades- 
men, clerks, bankers and financiers. We 
have become a nation of vast wealth and 
resources, lovers of peace, comfort and 
plenty. But the tradition of our ancestors 
is still with us, warped and twisted by the 
lapse of time and the political eloquence of 
numberless campaigns. Few have dared to 
stand in its way. It has been the plaything 
of every impractical theorist and hobbyist 
for all these generations. It has developed 
such a condition that the masses of our 
people come to despise and distrust—not 
merely the British soldier—but all others 
as well, and our own most of all. We refuse 
to take seriously the armed powers of the 
world. We point with pride to our own 
warlike history, but we close our eyes to the 
experiences of others. We proudly insinu- 
ate our own martial spirit and invincible 
military power; and in the same breath we 
ridicule the idea of preparation and proud- 
ly boast of our general ignorance of all 
things military. If the young citizen of to- 
day, impelled by patriotism and a sense of 
pride in the great nation which our fathers 
have reared and saved from the storms of 
the past, should feel that the responsibility 
for the safety and welfare of this nation 
during the present generation rests upon 
his own shoulders, and should manifest 
some willingness to prepare himself for any 
duty that might befall him, does this young 
citizen receive the applause of our people, 
or only discouragement and condemnation ? 
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But the policy of our ancestors has suc- 
ceeded beyond all precedent in _ history, 
they say. See how great we have grown! 
Therefore let us cherish the policy of our 
ancestors forever. 

Our ancestors had another policy, too. It 
was that the young new-born nation should 
devote itself strictly to internal develop- 
ment, hold aloof from all phases of interna- 
tional world politics, and carefully avoid 
controversies or entangling alliances with 
foreign countries. Perhaps if we could 
maintain the ancestral policy in its en- 
tirety, and in its original purity, all would 
be well. But when the thoughtless, careless 
youth reaches full-grown manhood he can- 
not shun the responsibilities of the man, 
nor escape the fierce competition for exist- 
ence. Even less can a great and full-grown 
nation nullify its influence in the world or 
avoid contact and competition with other 
powers. And so that wise policy of a cen- 
tury of national youth has been shattered 
by irresistible destiny. The nation has ezx- 
panded through the forests, and over the 
plains, to the limits of the continent and be- 
yond. Whether we will or no, we are now 
one of the great world powers, with which 
the others must reckon. We are one of 
them; now the friend of this one, now of 
that one; vying with them in the greatest 
international competition of the modern 
era, that of trade and commercial expan- 
sion; dabbling in the politics of the East; 
dreaming of power in the Pacific, and build- 
ing a waterway that will revolutionize the 
commerce of the world, and become the 
most alluring prize ever cast into the arena 
of the nations. 

Not this country alone has moved. The 
world has moved. Other nations have de- 
veloped a power and importance undreamed 
of in colonial days. And they are full of 
energy and ambition. And in the fierce com- 
petition they have developed military sci- 
ence and training to a degree never before 
equaled in the history of the world. And 
the crowded millions of the Orient are fast 
awakening to the fact that they are short 
of elbow room, and that the widest freedom, 
the purest air, the best and most abundant 
food, the greatest comforts and luxuries, the 
best of life, are not theirs, but are being 
monopolized by a relatively small part of 
the human race; and we already see the 
powerful inward impulse to expansion ex- 


erting itself along the lines of least re- 
sistance. Into this world we have stepped 
forth as a full-grown nation. Henceforth 
we shall be subject to all the exciting 
phases of international world politics. Nor 
do these world powers always play the game 
singly. The “balance of power” is an old 
and ever ready excuse for international 
combinations, and how soon we may hear it 
sounded for our benefit, nobody knows. And 
what nation has, for centuries, been the 
past-master in forming alliances against 
any country that threatened to become too 
important? All is peace now. God grant 
it will always continue; for you can see the 
flag of that nation anywhere along the three 
thousand miles of line fence on our north. 

One great phase of the policy of our fore- 
fathers has passed away, the other is still 
with us, distorted in form, but still of great 
power. The anti-military advocate, repre- 
sented by innumerable wings and sects, 
dominates the scene: the advocates of eter- 
nal peace, and the sociologists, and the 
economists, and the religious enthusiasts, 
and all the other theorists. 

The universal peace advocates, God bless 
them, are some good in the world. They 
will always tend to guard against unneces- 
sary or unrighteous war. But they are 
fanatics, worshipping a pet idol. Their 
theories are beautiful and seductive to the 
highest degree tc a happy, contented peo- 
ple, living in luxury and ease. But they are 
not truth. Thousands of years of human 
history disprove their theories. Since the 
dawn of the world the survival of the fittest 
has been the rule; and the fittest has ever 
been that nation that combined a high de- 
gree of intellectual and material progress 
with virile energy, courage and martial 
power. 

Ask the religious enthusiast to recall the 
history of his religion; has it ever been the 
cause of righteous war? What form of 
prayer, or diplomacy, or of rational argu- 
ment would have sheathed the sword of the 
Mohammedan and saved Christianity from 
extinction ? 

Then there is the economist, and the 
financial theorist, and the rest. They, too, 
have beautiful theories, just fitted to the 
times. And some of them, with their intri- 
cate reasoning, appear deep and profound. 
They prove that all activity in the way of 
military preparation in time of peace, how- 
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ever necessary, is a national calamity; that 
it is a needless waste of the products of 
labor; that it withdraws so many men from 
the ranks of legitimate production; that it 
pauperizes the people and saps the life- 
blood of the nation. They are for peaceful 
projects; for these, however useless or un- 
necessary, belong to creative industry, and 
are an economic blessing. They serve to 
keep money in circulation, give employ- 
ment to labor, enable the willing to earn a 
livelihood, stimulate commercial activity 
and good times. 

These are not theories, they say, but 
scientific facts, readily proven. Perhaps 
they are. We cannot dispute scientific facts. 
But this is certain: the same facts, applied 
with equal energy and devotion to all the 
activities of our land, would make what 
was left of our fair country resemble noth- 
ing so much as a plucked fowl that had 
died from starvation. 

The hundreds of millions spent in the pro- 
duction of intoxicating liquors, and the 
billions spent in the purchase of luxuries 
from foreign lands, or in the manufacture 
of the vast quantities of traps and tinsel, 
useless but for idle show, is money well 
spent in commerce and industry. But if 
we build battleships, guns and munitions 
of war, likewise giving employment to thou- 
sands of men, encouraging many industries 
and stimulating science in many directions, 
this, they say, is sapping the life-blood of 
the nation. The manufacture of rifles and 
cartridges and teaching our young men to 
use them as a wise forethought against our 
country’s need, is not only dangerous mili- 
tarism, but it is a cruel waste of the precious 
fruits of industry. Yet the same number 
of millions spent in the manufacture of 
fireworks and firecrackers with which to 
paint the night air and blow off the fingers 
of our children, that is money spent in pro- 
ductive industry. Ah! they say that ships 
and guns and rifles become obsolete, and 
have to be sold for a small fraction of the 
original cost. This is a scientific fact. So 
are these: That our clothes go out of style, 
and we discard them; that we tear down 
millions of dollars worth of buildings every 
year to replace them with better; that en- 
gines, machines and mechanical appliances 
in every sphere of industry go to the junk 
pile by the thousand to be replaced by newer 
inventions; but no one seems to argue there- 


from that we should cease to wear clothes, 
build or invent. 

Again, they say that time spent in gain- 
ing military instruction is wasted in the 
world; that the men engaged are withdrawn 
from the field of productive industry. But 
the professional baseball player, the ballet 
dancer, and the stock broker, they are all 
right. They are necessary pinions in the 
complicated machinery of production. 
These same scientists raise no ery at the 
movement to reduce the working day from 
ten to eight hours, for that is a popular 
move. Now, none of us will begrudge the 
workman those two hours. Modern inven- 
tions and scientific progress have so in- 
creased productive capacity that the two 
hours can well be spared, and more, too, if 
need be. But any schoolboy with a census 
report and a lead pencil can tell us that 
lopping off two hours a day for the workers 
of this country means a reduction in the 
output of industry far greater than that 
due to the largest standing army main- 
tained by any nation in the world to-day. 
And the addition of one annual holiday to 
our national calendar is equal to the perma- 
nent maintenance of an entire army corps 
of thirty thousand men. 

Time forbids a further discussion of this 
subject in detail; but enough has been said 
to throw some light on the pathway. One 
word, however, as to those who claim to see 
the truth, but assert that a strong navy 
and good coast defenses are quite sufficient 
for our needs. True, in their way, both are 
powerful adjuncts of the national defense. 
The coast defenses protect billions of dol- 
lars worth of property in our coast cities, 
and in time of war would prove a paying 
investment. But this is their chief function. 
They would furthermore require large 
bodies of troops to protect them from as- 
saults by land, otherwise they might fall 
into the hands of hostile landing parties 
and be turned against the very cities they 
are designed to protect. So, too, a powerful 
navy is of vast importance as an aid in the 
‘defense of the coast cities, a support to our 
foreign possessions, and also as a direct ob- 
stacle in the way of hostile invasion from 
over sea. But can we afford to stake 
our all on the result of a naval engagement, 
or on the inability of an enemy to avoid our 
ships? Is any other continental power with 
land frontiers doing this? Are even the 
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island nations, England and Japan, doing 
this? England has done so in the past; but 
to-day, with a navy as great as any other 
two combined, she is devoting serious 
thought to the strengthening of her land 
forces. Coast defenses and fleets are in- 
valuable, but they are only accessories after 
all. Any serious war between modern pow- 
ers will be decided only when the army of 
one has crushed that of the other. Neither 
forts nor battleships can march to meet 
and shatter the hosts of an_ invader, 
wherever he may come; nor can they enter 
an enemy’s territory to strike at the vitals 
of his military power. War comes down to 
a matter of soldiers after all. 

Thé national prejudice of our people is 
great. That it is which prevents full sup- 
port of the first line, and forbids the very 
existence of a second line. The Army and 


the National Guard are now allies in the 
national defense. The Army is ready to 
do its share. But with this question it is 
almost powerless. As soon as a regular sol- 
dier begins to speak every one cries “mili- 
tarism,” and turns a deaf ear. This task, 
the silencing with truth and practical com- 
mon sense the cries of theorists, and of 
showing our people just where we are in the 
world, this must fall largely upon you, gen- 
tlemen of the National Guard. The cause 
of national defense owes much to you al- 
ready. If you ean replace prejudice among 
the masses of our people with patriotic 
common sense, you will make possible 
real second line; something which, in time 
of need, will prove to be more than a beauti- 
ful mirage, to be viewed from a distance, 
prayed for and longed for, but never to af- 
ford us material aid and comfort. 





Turkish naval officers who came to America on the Battle Fleet for the purpose of getting practical 


experience in navigation and seamanship. 


(From left to right): Commander Riza, 


Captain Orif, Lieutenant Naib, Lieutenant Nedjib, 
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(Conclusion.) 


By BRIG.-GEN. J. P. FARLEY (U. S. A., RET’D). 


After leaving Cobham’s wharf there is 
nothing of special interest on the river 
until we pass Barrett’s Point at the mouth 
of the Chickahominy, which is not far from 
Green Springs, the first battleground on 
the James River between McClellan’s van- 
guard and Magruder’s rearguard, as_ the 
latter retired his forces from Williamsburg. 
For those who are familiar with the cam- 
paign of 1862 on the James River, it would 
be needless for me to detain them at this 
point, and, after all, should I not adhere 
strictly to my text, which is clearly of the 
reminiscent order ? 

We are nearing Sandy Point on the 


James River, some few miles above the 
mouth of the Chickahominy. How the 
‘trees have grown, and how improved in 


point of appearance is the place since our 
surveying party encamped on the grounds 
and took possession of its only house as a 
headquarters building. 

Our steamer has been made fast at the 
wharf, and the large invoice of sturgeon 
awaiting shipment for the northern mar- 
ket, with other things, shows this to be the 
best fishing ground on the river. 

Here the orange-brown and _heavily 
woven seines are stretched along the river 
shore or wound on reels standing out in 
bold relief against a background of white 
sandy beach and rich summer verdure; 
while the fishermen themselves, many of 
African descent, clad in vestments of many 
colors, add greatly to the effect of nature’s 
picture, pictures such as Jerome delights 
in, in his studies of the Orient—warm 
lights, cold shadows—orange and red on the 
one hand, purple and grey on the other. 

After leaving Sandy Point our course 
lay due south for the Claremont wharf, on 
the opposite side of the river. How well 
I remember this crossing where many years 
ago on an exceedingly dark and foggy 
night our lifeboat of the Francis Metallic 
Patent order, so deflected the needle of our 


compass as to lead us far out of our course 
and landed us on the very shore from which 
we had started. 

As we make fast to the Claremont 
wharf to-day, here is another consignment 
of freight, this time for the Richmond 
market—something to make the mouths 
of the good people of that city water—milk, 
butter, eggs, vegetables, and fruit ef every 
kind and description, all fresh from the 


Claremont Farm. How spry are the 
darkies—the negroes on the wharf! Are 


they working for love, or is it for money? 
I strongly suspect the latter, but if work- 
ing “on shares,” as many of them do 
throughout the South, ’tis no wonder they 
are in such a rush to get their produce 
aboard. 

We are off again, and our next landing 
is just above the mouth of a_ tributary 
which separates Claremont from Lower 
Brandon. How much would we not give 
for a glimpse of the Claremont mansion 
as we are gliding by. 

I feel on the instant like venting my 
spleen, this time on trees. What a 
nuisance these beautiful objects of nature 
fire, to be sure, when out of place, and yet 
with what tenacity they are preserved just 
where their seed has fallen. A wise man 
plants a tree and to good purpose. When 
the tree matures, and this purpose is 
realized, the tree remains. A foolish man 
plants a tree and to no purpose whatever 
the tree matures, and remains an obstacle 
and hindrance to all. And why does it 
remain? Simply because it is a tree, and 
it is the sweet will of him who owns that 
tree that it shall ‘remain. The greater fool 
the man, the longer lives the tree. Such, 
then, is the perversity of the human species. 

But for myself, this is not to-day my 
grievance. I note a tip of the red roof of 
the Claremont mansion and in my mind’s 
eye see it all, in its symmetry and full pro- 
portions as I have seen it in days of yore. 
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There is one other with me, however, 
who would have greatly relished a peep at 
this, the Claremont villa on the James, a 
prototype of the Claremont Manor in old 
England, the birthplace of Queen Victoria. 
The one I speak of celebrates the same day 
of the year (24th of May), as that of the 
late Queen of England, as the day of birth. 

The yacht Breeze, a sister vessel to the 
America, for many years before the War, 
lay at anchor at the spot over which we are 
now passing. In a previous paper I have 
spoken of the race to Jamestown with the 
Claremont party on the Breeze, while the 
Brandon party sailed down the river on the 
trim little surveying schooner, Wave. 
This was in 1856, the winter of that year, 
but in the summer of 1865 there was an- 
other and more significant excursion from 
Richmond to Claremont of which I here 
will speak. 

In mentioning some of my experiences 
on the James River both before and dur- 
ing the War, to General Schofield in our 
rides on horseback through the hills which 
surround West Point, he told me that when 
he commanded Richmond after the evacua- 
tion of Lee and his army in 1865, Colo- 
nel William Allen, the owner of Clare- 
mont and of many other plantations on the 
James River, a very old friend of the Gen- 
eral’s before the War, begged him to bring 
down a party of the prettiest girls he could 
find in Richmond with an equal comple- 
ment of officers of his staff. 

This invitation realized, and perhaps I 
may say, “for better,” and “for worse.” It 
would appear that the moon being at the 
full, the whole party concluded to return 
to Richmond by the land route, instead of 
by the day boat. All vehicles and remnants 
of vehicles from neighboring farms were 
pressed into service and the General told 
me, with a merry twinkle of his eye, that 
after that night’s ride he was thoroughly 
reassured on the subject of reconstruction 
and reunion. 

Be it known, for those who do not al- 
ready know, that this gentleman of our 
Army was a shrewd observer of human- 
kind and was quite as apt in his gauge of 
the fair sex, under the light of a silvery 
moon, as of the “Johnny Rebs” them- 
selves, in the full blaze of a noonday sun. 
At the Lower Brandon wharf where we 
stopped to land a passenger, there was no 


sign of life save that a beautiful herd of 
Alderneys, chewing their cud, were stand- 
ing or resting on the shore under the shade 
of willow trees which border the river at 
this point. There is the little road from 
the wharf winding its way up toward the 
lawn on the south front of the house. 
Trees again, those intolerable obstacles, but 
not always so. Fifty or sixty years just past 
has done this business for us. But now 
that all things are set in order, and by the 
hand of woman, shall we, the river tourists, 
forevermore be deprived of a glimpse of 
Lower Brandon’s far-famed colonial man- 
sion? Claremont and Lower Brandon are 
blocked from sight, but such is not the case 
at Upper Brandon, Westover, Shirley, and 
other points of interest on the river. Will 
not some one profit by this most timely 
reproof ? 

When last I visited this dear old spot, 
dear to me from early association, the 
house had been despoiled of furniture and 
converted into barrack rooms for raiding 
parties. I looked in vain for the little pic- 
ture I had painted of the house when quite 
a boy, and which hung on the wall of the 
main hall as long ago as 1856. In visit- 
ing Boston in 1870, I was stopped on the 
street and told that a picture bearing my 
name was in the possession of the family 
of a deceased officer of a Massachusetts 
regiment, and that it had been purchased 
from a “contraband” (negroes coming into 
our lines) from Lower Brandon. I tried to 
recover it and return it to its rightful 
owner, but all in vain, and this was the 
“missing link.” 

We must now content ourselves with 
what little there can be seen in passing 
Lower Brandon—a rustic seat—a well-filled 
basket of flowers, a natural bower on the 
river's bank overgrown with ivy and 
clematis. What have we here? Rest your 
eye on that walk where the sunshine 
lights it up, and follow its frame of box 
where it leads directly to the house, and 
where we may yet get a glimpse of the well- 
seasoned brick of old England. 

Speaking of the imported brick I appre- 
hend that tradition and truth set strong 
against one another in this case. To bring 
men over in a tiny craft, across the sea, 
is one thing, while fetching dried-up clay, 
alias burned brick, on this perilous journey, 
is quite another. Then again, circumstan- 
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tial evidence points strong to Oldfield, 
noted for its fine clay and brickyard and 
right across the river from Lower Bran- 
don. That English gentlemen were brought 
over may be gathered from the blood that 
tells the tale all along the river, and I ven- 
ture the assertion that all of the so-called 
imported brick were made at Oldfield. A 
few miles above Oldfield, it may have been 
at Sturgeon Points, I was reminded of an- 
other tradition which goes to show that all 
of the F. F. V’s. in this section of the 
country are descendants of Pocahontas. If 
such were the case, her only son, young 
Rolf, upon his return from England, where 
he was sent to be educated, must have done 
a good business in this line. If we go back 
a little further and trace the descent of 
these families from Powhatan or his minor 
chiefs, it may be that the tradition holds 
good. When the earliest colony came over, 
they brought no women with them, and 
there can be no doubt but that the Indian 
squaws. set their caps (in this case 
feathers) to entrap these unwary pilgrims. 
What I am really after in the. above re- 
cital, is to acquaint the reader with 
the fact that as we approach the wharf 
where our next landing is to be made, the 
handsomest type of womanhood I had ever 
seen greeted our boat upon its arrival, and 
requested the Captain “to hold the boat for 
a little while” “An hour, Madam, or 
more, if you so desire,” replied the Cap- 
tain, and to this all passengers cried 
amen! Perhaps I should say, all male pas- 
sengers, for the ladies of our party were 
rather anxious to avoid such delays. Noth- 
ing is more noticeable in the Southland 
than the courtesy of men to women, and 
the more beautiful the woman, the greater 
the courtesy. In this instance the object 
of admiration combined in her person all 
the characteristics of the extreme South 
with those of Indian blood, as expressed on 
canvas in the Capitol rotunda, in Washing- 
ton, the portrait of the Indian Queen. 
We have just passed the cypress swamp 
which borders Upper Brandon, and now the 
house itself is brought into view. Here all 
things appear as of yore, save that the main 
wharf (so I am told) was destroyed by fire 
during the War and nothing remains of 
it’ but piles topped over with vegetation. 
The grounds are most tastefully embel- 
lished and certainly are in excellent con- 
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dition, and they tell me that the present 
owner is setting his house in order to re- 
ceive its new mistress. 

We made a landing at Little Brandon 
wharf, about a mile above Upper Brandon, 
and here we took on one passenger, a for- 
tunate accession for me. He was an elderly 
gentleman wearing a Confederate button, 
and in the course of conversation I learned 
what had become of all my boy friends at 
the Brandons—all dead—all of them hav- 
ing served in the Confederate Army with 
rank and distinction. The old gentleman 
as a Confederate officer had commanded 
the Coehorn mortar battery which gave our 
working parties so much annoyance when 
digging the Dutch Gap Canal in 1864, the 
average loss being about five men a day 
for a period of some three or four months. 
This Confederate battery was a sunken one 
and securely located on the opposite side 
of the river from the canal bulkhead, which 
was preserved until the last to prevent the 
fire of the Confederate field batteries from 
sweeping through the cut. 

As General Grant’s ordnance officer, it 
was my duty to assist the engineer-in- 
chief—General Peter C. Michie—in blow- 
ing out the bulkhead, which operation will 
be more fully described further on. 

My new-made acquaintance pointed out 
to me the site of old Fort Powhatan of 
the War of 1812, and explained to me the 
use made of a second fort of the same name 
during the early days of the Civil War. 

A short distance above Fort Powhatan, 
at Windmill Point, we also compared notes, 
as here it was that Grant crossed the James 
River with his army in the summer of 
1864. 

At this point the land makes out as a 
sharp and strong peninsula which afforded 
the Union General an opportunity to place 
his gunboats both above and below the 
point of crossing, thus affording a good 
protection for our troops on the south side 
of the river. 

On the Ridge at Wilcox Landing, imme- 
diately opposite Windmill Point, Grant 
planted his field guns to enfilade the penin- 
sula through its whole length and further 
protect his force. 

At this very place (Wilcox Landing) an 
engagement took place in the summer of 
1862, between McClellan’s and Lee’s armies. 
Just below Wilcox Landing, Green Creek 
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5 GENERAL GRANT'S HEADQUARTERS ON THE JAMES RIVER, VA., 
From a water-color painting by Brigadier-General J. P. ( 


enters the James, and here a large number 
of fishermen were busy with their seines, 
and a short distance above the landing on 
the north side of the river is the colonial 
mansion of Westover, which dates back to 
1623, and is one of the most beautiful prop- 
erties in the James River valley. This 
plantation was laid out by Sir John Foley, 
and the present house was built by Colonel 
William Byrd, the founder of Richmond 
in 1737. It was from Westover that Bene- 
dict Arnold, in command of a British 
force, marched on Richmond. Westover 
was used as one of the Federal head- 
quarters during the Civil War. Fitz-John 
Porter’s corps of field artillery assembled 
here after the battle of Malvern Hill, and 
an opportunity had been afforded me to 
make a hasty sepia sketch of the house and 
its surroundings from a canvas in the 
Cochran Art Gallery in Washington; this 
sketch, which accompanies my paper, shows 
the Union troops encamped on the grounds, 
batteries arriving to go into park and 
one wing of the building partially de- 
stroyed by fire, the subject of the sketch 
presenting a very different aspect from 
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that which it wears to-day under the im- 
provements wrought by its present owner, 
W. H. Ramsay, Esq. Major A. H. Drewry, 
whose name is famous in connection with 
the defenses at Drewry’s Bluff, was its pre- 
vious owner. 

On the same side of the river with West- 
over is the Berkley house where our sur- 
veying party took up its headquarters be- 
fore the War, and where General McClel- 
lan established himself after a change of 
base in 1862, from the White House on the 
Pamunkey to Harrison’s Landing on the 
James River. A masterly stroke of genius, 
as this secured for him a better base on the 
James River than even that which Grant 
possessed in 1864 a few miles further up, 
at City Point. 

Berkley was the birthplace of the father 
of President William Henry Harrison, and 
of his two brothers, Benjamin and George, 
the owners of Upper and Lower Brandon, 
respectively. Benjamin the was 
also a signer of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence and the grandfather of Benjamin 
Harrison, the twenty-third President of the 
United States. 
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Jordan’s lighthouse on the south shore 
of the river and immediately opposite Har- 
rison’s Landing, was the birthplace of 
Edmund Ruffin, the man who fired the first 
shot against Sumter, and in this connec- 
tion let me say that a similar honor fell 
to the lot of the writer in firing the counter 
shot in the eventful siege of Charleston, 
S. C., on July 10th, 1863, from Battery C, 
ist U. S. Artillery, which he commanded at 
the time. 

By a singular coincidence during the 
troublous times of nullification, my father, 
a lieutenant of artillery, in 1832, com- 

ded this very same battery in Castle 
nkney, Charleston Harbor, and this offi- 
cer under Andrew Jackson’s orders had his 
red hot shot battery prepared and in readi- 
ness to fire on Charleston when the Presi- 
dent should so determine. “Andrew Jack- 
son, that grim unbending soldier, had the 
nation’s confidence, and he ruled with a rod 
of iron when South Carolina sought to 
nullify the Federal laws by force of arms. 
He even threatened to hang Calhoun, the 
Vice-President, who was encouraging sedi- 
tion.” 

Both South Carolina and Calhoun him- 
self quailed before the impetuous vigor of 
that tremendous will. They knew that be- 
hind Jackson stood the nation as a whole. 

We are now nearing City Point on the 
same side of the river as Jordan’s Point, 
just where the Appomattox empties into the 
larger stream. Here I commanded the ord- 
nance depot of the Army of the Potomac, 
and served as General Grant’s ordnance 
officer during the summer of 764, and until 
the close of the War. 

At the request of Mrs. Grant, when she 
visited the General, I made a sketch of his 
headquarters which has been preserved by 
his son, Major-General Frederick Grant, 
who kindly loaned it to me that I might re- 
produce it to accompany this paper. The 
General was seated, as shown in the sketch, 
in front of his tent at the time of the ex- 
plosion of the ordnance barges at the City 
Point wharf on August 9th, 1864, which 
was within easy pistol range of the Gen- 
eral’s tent. 

This accident, as it was thought to be 
at the time, cost the lives of forty-three 
men and the wounding of 150 more, with 
a loss in property variously estimated, and 
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as the Confederates have it in their official 
report, “four million dollars.” 

After the War it was learned that this 
was the act of the Confederate Secret Serv- 
ice Bureau in Richmond, and was done by 
way of retaliation for the mine explosion 
at Petersburg which occurred just ten days 
before. 

At no time during the War was the life 
of General Grant in greater jeopardy than 
at this juncture, as may be seen from the 
words of Colonel Horace Porter, which I 
here quote: “At twenty minutes to ¢welve, 
on the 9th day of August, 1864, a terrific 
explosion shook the earth accompanied by a 
sound which vividly recalled the Petersburg 
mine, still fresh in everyone’s mind. Then 
there rained down upon the headquarters 
of General Grant a terrific shower of shell, 
bullets, boards, and fragments of timber. 
The General was surrounded by splinters 
and various kinds of ammunition, but for- 
tunately was not: touched by any of the 
missiles. Colonel Babcock of the staff was 
slightly wounded in the hand by a bullet. 
One mounted orderly was wounded and one 
orderly killed, as well as several horses. 

The General was the only one of 
the party who remained unmoved. He did 
not even leave his seat to run to the bluff 
to see what had happened.” 

When I assumed command of the depot, 
after this disaster, General Grant directed 
me to remove all of my barges and vessels 
to the further flank of the General Depot, 
and a sketch made by me of the largest 
depot of the ordnance department during 
the war, which supplied 150,000 men, is 
presented with this paper. After leaving 
City Point and a mile or so above that 
place, on the opposite side of the river, we 
approach the wharf at Shirley and but one 
person, a beautiful young girl, was there 
to greet us. The quiet restfulness of the 
scene impressed me to-day as does the Sab- 
bath Day in the country, a silence un- 
broken save by the ripple of the steamboat 
wave on the pebbly beach and the repeated 
call of a bird to its mate, three notes clear 
and distinct, but for myself, I could not 
place the bird. One of the negro deck- 
hands was appealed to to help me out, and 
this is his reply: “I knowed that bird, but 
save my life, I can’t call his name.” 

But we must not linger in recital, too 
long at Shirley, so full of association dear 
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to the hearts of the Carters, Fitzhughs and 
Lees of Virginia. 

This is the birthplace of the mother of 
General Robert Lee, the man of whom it 
was said (by Colonel Ives of Jefferson 
Davis’ Staff): “He is the most audacious 
officer in the Army, Confederate or Federal. 
He will fight longer and take more desper- 
ate chances than this country has ever seen, 
and you will live to see it.” Yes, we have 
all lived to see this prophecy fulfilled. 

After passing the tributary of the James 
(the Appomattox) at City Point and Shir- 
ley, where the Bermuda Hundred Penin- 
sula forms, the river above this point nar- 
rows up and the various places on the river 
are “Curl Neck,” “Turkey Bend,” “Buz- 
zard Roost,” and a variety of designations 
well adapted to the sinuosity of a stream 
which required constant shifting of my fel- 
low passengers from side to side of the boat, 
in the vain endeavor to keep in the shade. 

Malvern Hill is now lost to view and we 
have reached a point on the river just be- 
low Dutch Gap Canal, where our pontoon 
bridges connected the “Army of the Po- 
tomac” with the “Army of the James,” and 
where, during the campaign of 764 and ’65, 
exchange of prisoners was effected. How 


well I remember a horseback ride along the 
river road at this point and at the time 
I was on duty at Dutch Gap Canal. My 
companion and myself passed a dozen or 
more “Johnny Rebs,” who were being 
brought into our lines, barefooted, hatless 
and in some instances “in rags and tags,” 
but not “in velvet gowns.” The young offi- 
cer who was with me, a Captain of the 
Third Pennsylvania Cavalry, a handsome 
young fellow, who rode a blooded mare with 
an English saddle that his rich uncle had 
given him, was “gotten up regardless of ex- 
pense” and in a Hatfield riding suit. He 
wore his regimental round hat with cross 
sabre ensigns, cocked on the side of his head, 
a l’Anglais. One of the prisoners from 
the Confederate lines looked up at us as we 
passed, with an expression of such derision 
and scorn upon his features that I shall 
not forget for the rest of my days, and his 
added words of blasphemy by way of em- 
phasis will not suffer in the least by omis- 
sion from this page. I remarked to my 
companion: “J’hat is meant for you, and 
hereafter when you ride with me please at- 
tire yourself in campaign rig.” 

We are now passing over the 1864 an- 
chorage of our fleet, consisting of monitor 
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and gunboats which guarded the river at 
this point. 

The Confederates gave us a complete sur- 
prise one winter morning shortly after 
Christmas, when our monitor was out of 
commission, or rather undergoing repairs. 
This had been discovered by the enemy 
through the agency of spies and “contra- 
bands.” The Confederate vessels passed 
through an opening in their own line of 
obstructions and one of their rams forced 
its way through our line, the object being 
to destroy the Depot of Supplies of our 
army at City Point, where had been ac- 
cumulated stores for the Army of the James 
and the Army of the Potomac to provide 
against the contingency of the Potomac and 
Delaware rivers being frozen up, as well 
even as the James River itself. It was a 


wise precaution, as the winter of 764-65 | 


was a hard one indeed. 
The attack was made on the 24th of Jan- 
uary, 1865, but fortunately for us the Con- 


federate ram, that led their miniature 
squadron, fouled and grounded. Our bat- 


teries made obstinate resistance and blew 
up a small gunboat, while our men, in- 
fantry and field batteries poured volley 
after volley, from the banks of the river, 
into the ram. Had the Confederates per- 
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sisted in their attack and been more for- 
tunate in their venture they might have 
inflicted upon us a loss which no one 
could pretend to estimate. The above 
words are the same in substance as those 
contained in the report of the affair 
rendered by General Rufus I. Ingalls, Quar- 
termaster General of the Army of the 
Potomac. 

General Ingalls and myself were sent for 
by General Grant and received instructions 
in person from him to meet the contingency 
of the Confederates getting past our ob- 
structions, in which case we were to cut 
loose all the barges and vessels from their 
moorings, more especially those with car- 
goes of ammunition and powder, thus to 
allow them to drift at random, while as 
many as could be saved by tugboats were 
hauled further down the river. This first 
attack of the Confederates not being suc- 
cessful, but in anticipation of a second at- 
tack, two of our vessels were loaded with 
coal and used to fill up the gap in our ob- 
structions. This was done under a heavy 
fire from the enemy’s batteries, and the 
operation might be classed in the category 
with that of the sinking of the Merrimac 
at the mouth of the Santiago Harbor in 
1898. 





The Dutch Gap Canal, as it appeared in 1864 before the bulkhead was blown out, December 25, 1864. 
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Brevet Captain J. W. French, Eighth In- 
fantry, was charged with this delicate and 
hazardous enterprise, which, as General In- 
galls says in his report, “was performed 
with great gallantry under the fire of the 
enemy’s guns.” The affair in this case 
was regarded as a trifling one compared 
with the great events transpiring all around 
and about. 

Thomas had his hands full in the West. 
Sherman was making for the sea, and the 
Confederate cause was “on its last legs.” 
The sinking of one or two colliers at the 
hazard of a few lives neither made nor left 
any impression at that time upon the public 
mind, though attended with great success 
and released our Navy from further action 
or anxiety. 

The accompanying photograph, taken at 
my instance in 1864, gives but a feeble idea 
of the enormous undertaking in cutting our 
way through the long-necked peninsula of 
the James, in shortening the water route to 
Richmond by some seven miles. The work 
was continuous through the summer, fall 
and winter of ’64, and thousands of soldiers, 
both white and black, worked night and 
day with pick and spade to accomplish the 
end in view, but which never realized as a 
military achievement. 

The blowing out of the bulkhead of the 
canal was one of the difficult features of the 
work, and as General Grant’s ordnance 
officer I was in constant conference with the 
Chief Engineer, making with him all neces- 
sary provisions in preparing the mines to 
clear away the bulkhead or natural bluff at 
the head of the canal, a work reserved to 
the last as a shield for the protection of 
the workmen against direct fire from Con- 
federate field batteries. This, however, was 


but scant protection against the fire of the® 


Coehorn mortar batteries on the opposite 
side of the river from the canal, and which 


was a source of. danger and harassment. 


As I write from Richmond to-night and 
‘have to-day passed through the canal for 
the first time since it so well serves the com- 
,mercial interest of this section, I am led 
‘to revert to the coincidence before spoken 
of whereby I should have met on the boat 
the very gentleman who served with the 
Coehorn mortar battery and gave us all so 
much trouble or annoyance. While super- 
intending and arranging the mine chamber 
in the heart of the bulkhead, it was neces- 


sary for me to pass through a narrow cut 
and devious passages leading to the bottom 
of the pit. On such occasions I experienced 
great oppression from the heat and con- 
fined air, which strikingly contrasted with 
the outside atmosphere of a cold winter 
month. At one point we made an abrupt 
descent by ladder from platform to plat- 
form, the conditions paralleling, as I im- 
agined, those of a deep shaft and long-tun- 
neled coal mine. 

With the experience derived from the 
mine explosion at Petersburg (the powder 
well confined), and with a full knowledge 
of General Butler’s boat explosion in open 
air at Fort Fisher, North Carolina (powder 
not confined), after a thorough examination 
of the whole subject General Michie and 
myself reached the conclusion that 120 bar- 
rels of powder would suffice to destroy the 
bulkhead. The purpose was to blow it out 
as completely as possible, but at the same 
time not to use any excess of powder lest 
the foundation be disturbed. Precaution 
was also taken against the caving in of the 
sides of the canal. The powder was there- 
fore divided among five mines, one of four 
and four of two thousand pounds each, and 
the whole properly distributed. 

A Gomez fuse was used, this being known 
to be instantaneous for one hundred feet at 
least. 


The Government drill has been at work 
of late years on the river moving the rocky 
barriers across the stream and deepening a 
channel for the accommodation of the 
largest class of vessels. The tide rises and 
falls at the head waters of navigation be- 
tween three and four feet. To disturb as 
little the engineers at work on this section 
of the river our boat slowed up at frequent 
*intervals, and I was thus afforded an op- 

‘portunity of noting, even with the naked 
eye, the remains of the Confederate works 


‘along the river, the last glimpse of which I 


had from our lookout towers with the aid 
‘of a field glass, some forty-five years ago. 
These lookout towers were large pine 
trees at the base, rising to a great height, 
while tapering off by*degrees and at the top 
to mere saplings, which swayed to and fro 
in the wind in a manner most demoralizing 
to those who were not accustomed to the 
ascent over the open ladders. Nothing ever 
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tried my nerves so much as these ascents 
and descents. 4 

Fort Darling crowns Drewry’s Bluff on 
the right bank, and nearly opposite thereto 
is Chaffin’s Bluff, upon which Fort Harri- 
son is located. These works constituted 
what was called “The Gibraltar of Rich- 
mond.” We passed Warwick Park on the 
left bank of the river, about five miles be- 
low Richmond, but I had no recollection of 
the place whatever. The house appeared 
to be of recent construction and is of the 
colonial order, the place being given over to 
local excursions. Opposite the wharf at 
Warwick Park is the town of Warwick, 
whose foundations antedate even those of 
the city of Richmond. Of the late Capital 
City of the Confederacy I will not speak, 
further than to say that the city as I knew 
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it in my boyhood has changed greatly, and 
for the better, as have all our cities in a 
section of land where industries and trade 
When viewed last by me 
through the magnifying glass of youth it 


have entered. 


seems to me to be a larger and a greater 
place than I find to-day, so much then have 
we to discount our youthful impressions. 
The photo plate which represents Lee and 
Grant with their followers at the McLean 
house, Appomattox, came into my posses- 
sion through the devisees of Rufus Ingalls, 
Chief Quartermaster-General of the Army 
of the Potomac, and in this connection may 
be an appropriate ending to the series of 
papers I am indebted to the editor of Uncle 
Sam’s Magazine for having been able to 
present to his Army and Navy readers. 








LEF'S SURRENDER AT APPOMATTOX. 


(From left to vight): Colonel Marshall 
Webster, General Seth Williams, General 
Adjutant-General 

General Rawlins (chief of staff), 


(General 
Labeock 
Rowers, General Ord, General 
General Dent, General Ingalls, General 


Lee, Colonel Amos 
(military secretary), 
Grant, 


Lee's secretary), General 
General E. 8S. Parker 
Horace Porter, General 


Badcau, General Sheridan. 








HOW TO RUN OUR NAVY 


Uncle Sam’s busy citizens have been so befuddled with argument, pro and con, on the 
subject of our Navy’s administration, into which has been injected so many personalities and 
irrelevant discourse on details, that it will be refreshing and satisfying to read this clear 
report of the Roosevelt Commission. It is the lust and most reliable word on this very im- 


portant subject. 


WASHINeTON, D. C., 
February 20, 1909. 
General principles governing naval organiza- 
tion: 


1. The office of the Secretary of the Navy be- 
ing executive in character, nothing should be 
admitted into an organization of the department 
which would qualify his authority or diminish 
his ultimate responsibility. He has been in the 
past, and in the future should be, a civilian. 
He is the representative of the President, the 
constitutional Commander-in-Chief of the Army 
and Navy, under whose direction his authority 
is exercised. 

2. The duties in charge of the Secretary divide 
under two principal heads, closely related, but 
generally distinct: civil and military. The civil 
duties embrace the provision or preparation of 
all the material of war. This is the function of 
the present bureau. 

The military duties concern the use of that 
material, whether in war or in such exercises as 
conduce to fitness for operations of war. For 
the direction of these military duties, no subordi- 
nate provision corresponding to the bureaus on 
the civil side exists in the present organization 
established by statute. 

3. The discharge of both these classes of duty 
involves a multitude of activities, quite beyond 
the immediate personal knowledge and supervis- 
ion of a single man. This necessitates a sub- 
division of the duties by which means the super- 
vision of the Secretary is exerted through the 
medium of responsible subordinates. In this sub- 
division the principles of undivided responsibil- 
ity, within the appointed field of subordinate 
supervision, should obtain, as it does in the 
superior office of the Secretary. 

The bureau system, as now established by law 
for the civil activities of the department, in- 
sures for each bureau this undivided responsi- 
bility, qualified only by the authority of the Src- 
retary, which, if exerted, does not divide the re- 
sponsibility, but transfers it to the Secretary 
himself. Independent authority, with undivided 
responsibility, though in principle proper, suffers 
historically from intrinsic inability to céoperate 
where a number of such independent units are 
present. The marshals of the first Napoleon— 
especially in Spain—in the absence of the Em- 


peror, offer a familiar illustration. The bureau 
system, as at present constituted by law, con- 
tains no remedy for this inherent defect. 

4. The covrdinating power is in the Secre- 
tary’s authority, but owing to the shortness of 
tenure in office and to the inevitable unfamiliar- 
ity with naval conditions with which an incum- 
bent begins, authority, though adequate in prin- 
ciple, is not so in effect. This inadequacy con- 
sists in lack of personal familiarity with the 
subjects before him, not merely severally, but in 
their collective relations; in short, lack of spe- 
cific knowledge and experience. The organiza- 
tion should provide him with such knowledge 
and experience, digested formally, so as to facili- 
tate his personal acquirement. 

In short, an advisory body, equipped not with 
advice merely, but with reasons. In order to 
avoid the interruption of continuity attending 
each new administration, entailing the recurrent 
temporary unfamiliarity of each new Secretary, 
it is expedient that this advisory body be com- 
posed of several persons; but, while this pro- 
vision would insure the continuity which inheres 
in a corporate body (in this case continuity of 
knowledge and of progress), the principle of un- 
divided responsibility would dictate that only 
one of them should be responsible for the ad- 
vice given to the common superior—the Secre- 
tary. 

5. As regards the composition of the advisory 
body, the principles to be regarded are two: 
A, the end dictates the means; B, the responsi- 
bility must be individual, in advice as well as 
in executive action. 

A. The end is efficiency for war. The agents 
in war are the military naval officers. Their 
profession qualifies them best to pronounce upon 
the character of the preparations for war of 
every kind, including not only schemes of cam- 
paign and tactical systems, but the classes, sizes, 
qualities and armaments of ships of war. 

What the Secretary needs, specifically and 
above all, is a clear understanding and firm 
grasp of leading military considerations. Pos- 
sessed of these he may without great difficulty 
weigh the recommendations of his technical as- 
sistants, decide for himself and depend upon 
them for technical execution of that which he 
approves. 
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However constituted in detail, the advisory 
body should be taken entirely from the class to 
which belongs the conduct of war, and upon 
them will fall, in war, the responsibility for the 
use of the instruments and for the results of 
the measures which they recommend. 

B. As regards individual responsibility for ad- 
vice, it is suggested that the Secretary of the 
Navy nominate to the President the officer whom 
he deems best fitted to command the great fleet 
in case of war arising; and that this officer, irre- 
spective of his seniority, should be head of the 
advisory body. He alone should be the responsi- 
ble adviser of the Secretary. 

The provision of a responsible adviser does 
not compel the Secretary to accept his advice, 
nor prevent his consulting whomsoever else he 
will. 

The provision suggested does not limit the 
authority of the Secretary; but it does provide 
him with the weightiest and most instructed 
counsel, and it lays upon the prospective Com- 
mander-in-Chief the solemn charge that in all 
he recommends he is sowing for a future which 
he himself may have to reap. 

An essential principle in the constitution of 
such an advisory body is that the majority of 
the members should be on the active list and 
should go afloat at not infrequent intervals; 
and, specifically, the head of the body, the pros- 
pective Commander-in-Chief, should during the 
summer months take command of the concen- 
trated battleship force, for manceuvres, target 
firing and practice of every kind. This will in- 
sure also his sustained familiarity with admin- 
istrative routine of the fleet and other practical 
matters, 

6. In the two principal classes into which the 
duties of the Secretary of the Navy divide, civil 
the military, as enunciated in Section 2, above, 
the word “civil” corresponds largely to the 
activities known as technical; and there is no 
reason apparent why the same principle of un- 
divided immediate responsibility should not be 
realized in the Navy Department in two chief 
subordinates, responsible, the one for military 
supervision, the other for technical supervision, 
and for all information and advice given to the 
Secretary under these two heads. 

It is, of course, apparent that a perfectly suit- 
able Secretary may come to his office with as 
little previous knowledge of the kind called tech- 
nical as he has of military: nay, he may be per- 
fectly efficient, and yet not acquire in his four 
years of office either the technical or military 
knowledge presumable in men whose lives have 
been given to the two professions. Under the 
most favorable conditions every superior must 
take decisions largely on advice, which means 
not accepting another’s opinion blindly, but ac- 
cepting statements of facts and weighing 
reasons, 

The principle of the Secretary's ultimate in- 
dividual responsibility dictates that he be at lib- 
erty to consult as many advisers as he thinks 
necessary; but the principle of the individual 
responsibility of two chief advisers, for the ad- 
vice given, tends to insure the most exhaustive 
consideration on the part of men selected for 


their special competency. Careful consideration 
with special competency give the best guarantees 
for advice; and a Secretary overruling it would 
do so under the weightiest sense of personal re- 
sponsibility. 

As a matter of detail, but yet so broad in 
bearing as to amount to a principle, it may be 
noted that while the adjective “military” is 
somewhat narrow in application, “technical” is 
extensive in scope. Naval construction, ord- 
nance and steam engineering are all technical 
professions. 

The selection of a chief technical assistant 
to the Secretary might therefore be made from 
the recognized technical experts of the navy, un- 
der any of the three heads named, or a compe- 
tent civilian engineer and naval architect may 
be appointed as Second Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy, under whom the four technical bu- 
reaus may be coirdinated. 

7. In conclusion, it should be distinctly laid 
down as a cardinal principle that no scheme of 
naval organization can possibly be effective 
which does not recognize that the requirement 
of war is the true standard of efficiency in an 
administrative military system; that success in 
war and victory in battle can be assured only 
by that constant preparedness and that superior 
fighting efficiency which logically result from 
placing the control and responsibility in time 
of peace upon the same individuals and the same 
agencies that must control in time of war. 

There should be no check or change of method 
in expanding from a state of peace to a state of 
war. This is not militarism; it is a simple 
business principle based upon the fact that suc- 
cess in war is the only return the people and the 
nation can get from the investment of many 
millions in the building and maintenance of a 
great navy. 


OUTLINED PLAN OF REORGANIZATION 
IN ILLUSTRATION OF THE FORE- 
GOING PRINCIPLES. 

“The bureau system in its entirety has been 
retained, but with additional personnel. The 
powers, but not its duties, have been curtailed; 
and it is believed that these last have been use- 
fully coirdinated. 

“The necessity for the increase in the superior 
personnel of the Navy Department will be ob- 
vious. It is illustrated in the growth of every 
industrial development. The additional cost will 
be nothing when compared to the savings in ad- 
ministration. 

“The Secretary. 

“The Assistant Secretary. 


“(First Division.) 

“A civilian; a ‘man of affairs.’ 

“In charge of the business of the bureau of 
yards and docks, the bureau of supplies, and the 
bureau of medicine and surgery. 

“The general accounting. 

“The office of the solicitor. 

“The employment of civilians, 

“The library ; and kindred subjects. 
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“(Second Division.) 

“The chief of the division of naval operations. 
(Principal military adviser to the Secretary.) 

“To be a flag officer. 

“To be without administrative functions, but 
to be the ex-officio head of the— 

“General board and the board on construction. 

“To supervise war plans—naval policy— 

“The war college; the office of naval intelli- 
gence, and kindred subjects. 


“(Third Division.) 

“The chief of the division of personnel. 

“To be a flag officer. 

“To be charged ex-officio with the business of 
the bureau of navigation. 

“All educational institutions except the Naval 
War College. 

“The marine corps. 

“Discipline—the office of the Judge Advocate 
General. 

“The naval observatory, and kindred subjects. 


“(Fourth Division.) 

“The chief of the division of inspection. 

“To be a flag officer. 

“To be charged with the duties pertaining to 
the trials of ships, 

“To the inspection of fleets, squadrons, and 
ships—of 

“Naval yards and stations—of sites for naval 
stations, and kindred subjects. 


“(Fifth Division—The Technical Division.) 

“The chief of the technical division. 

“To be a flag officer, a naval constructor, or 
a civilian with a technical training. 

“To be in supervisory charge of the business 
of the four technical bureaus of— 

“Construction, ordnance, engineering and 
equipment. 

“The chiefs of the five grand divisions to form 
the Secretary’s general council. 

“The chiefs of the second, third and fourth 
divisions (operations, personnel and inspection ) 
to form the Secretary’s military council, but of 
these the chief of naval operations is the sole 
responsible adviser. No chief of a bureau, while 
acting as such, to act as chief of a division. 


“The military members of the general coun- 
cil to be appointed by the President, with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, for a period 
of three years, and with the exception of the 
chief of the division of naval operations, to be 
ineligible for reappointment except after an in- 
tervening period of three years. 


“We respectfully suggest attention to the fol- 
lowing enumeration of the duties of the bureau 
of supplies and accounts: Provisions, clothing, 
small stores, purchase of its own supplies, pur- 
chases of all other bureaus, its own accounts, 
accounts of all bureaus, purchase of general sup- 
plies for the Navy, storage and distribution of 
these supplies at navy yards, and pay of Navy. 

“The bureau of supplies and accounts should 
be divided. It is bad business practice to have 
the purchase and care of supplies under the man- 
agement of those charged with the duty of keep- 
ing the accounts or paying the bills. 

“There should be a purchasing and supply 
department, as well as an accounting depart- 
ment. Inventories of supplies on hand should be 
made to, and checked by, the accounting depart- 
ment, but it is a poor system where the same 
bureau is charged with doing both. 


“We recognize, in order to make these recom- 
mendations effective, it will be necessary that 
earnest consideration and careful study be 
given existing laws, and we suggest that the law 
(Section 420, Revised Statutes) which gives a 
bureau chief equal authority with the Secretary, 
in his absence, be repealed. 

“We have the honor to be, very respectfully, 

“WILLIAM H. Moopy, 
“ALLSTON G. DAYTON, 
“PAUL Morton, 
“S. B. Luce, 
“Rear-Admiral, U. S. N., Retired. 
“A. T. MAHAN, 
“Rear-Admiral, U. S. N., Retired. 
“Wn. M. Foucer, 
“Rear-Admiral, U. S. N., Retired. 
“Ww. S. CowLes, 
“Rear-Admiral, U. S. N., Retired. 

“Ww. F. FuULLAM, 

“Commander, U. S. N., Sec’y.” 


REVEILLE, 


Reveille—first call of day, 
Stars glimmer in a doubtful way, 

But Doubt is dyed a rosy hue 

And all the world seems sweet and true 
At Reveille—first call of day. 

Sherwood Spencer. 
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From Uncle Samn’s staff artist in the African jungle, 


LUZON 
DAY. 


The hazy distances of rice fields, parched and seared, 

Purple white beneath the glaring day, 

The tangled depth of bosque’s stifling shade, 

The long “earsada,” blinding with its dust, 

The strutting cock, in flaunting glory drest, 

The odors of the East, the never ceasing, overwhelming blaze. 


NIGHT. 


The ceaseless rustle of the palm along the moonlit stream, 
The silver lances thru the interlacing boughs, 

The warm, dry wind, deep laden with Ylang-ylang. 

The lizard’s croak, the wheeling bat— 

Some haggard mongrel baying at the night, 

And over all, the mystic thralldcm of the Orient, 


C. M. Maigne. 
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THE RED GUIDON 
By CHARLEY CHUMLEY 


OME fill up your glass and I'll give you a toast: 

We'll drink to the red and the blue, 

The first in the battl—the last at its post— 
Old comrades so faithful and true 

To friends who have passed o’er the last long divide— 
Their Spirit is still marclting on, 

As it did in the days when they rode side by side 
As they followed the Red Guidon. 


(Chorus) 
Then here’s to cross cannons! They never will run— 
The limber and rolling caisson, 
The clank of the collar and rumble of gun, 
As we follow the red guidon. 


We’ve soldiered together, brave hearts ever true, 
We’ve marched, we have fought, and we've bled 
For that dear old flag with its red, white and blue, 
That floats in the breeze overhead. 
We have joked and we’ve laughed round the camp-fire’s red glare 
From Cuba to distant Luzon, 
As we told the old stories that drive away care 
’Neath the shade of the red guidon. 


(Chorus) 


Come toss off your tankards and drink long and deep, 
Brave hearts ever steadfast and true, 
To the friends who now rest in their long peaceful sleep— 
They once wore the red and the blue. 
We'll prove true in the future, as they in the past, 
Old comrades of gun and caisson. 
We will live like true soldiers from first to the last, 
As we follow the red guidon. 
(Chorus) 
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My Son, all these days of thy detail in the fair city by the Potomac, burn thou 
the midnight oil, labor without ceasing all through the day and much of the night 
season, yea, fear to cease from thy labors. For presently it shall be said of thee in 
high places and by the Truly Mighty in secret Caudle session: “Lo! he playeth a losing 
hand with strategy, and at a doubtful no-trump his equal have I not found in seven 
cities. And as for a leader of Germans he beateth the very Dutch. Tennis is he mighty 
in, and when he trotteth out with his English saddle much daylight can be discerned, 
after the latest fashion. Shall such a man be forced to join his cohorts, and we so 
short of engaging detrimentals this dull season ?” 

So shall the word be handed down from the high places, and so for many moons 
mayest thou dwell in a fair city, where a stick may not be thrown but that it hitteth 
a fair damsel, and dancing men be scarce indeed. So shalt thou need a social secretary 
to trace thy dates. And as for thy Captain, he shall gnash his teeth while he attendeth 
retreat and many other calls, alone with his troop in the waste places of Tanmona 
or Azirona. 

Sut, pause, O! my Son, ere thou hast committed thyself to a fair damsel, lest 
she hath store of riches in gold and silver. For know, thou child of illusions, that a 
bachelor “loot” of goodly countenance carrieth his passport in his hand. Yea, the 
dames and damsels of his regiment shall vie with each other to do him honor. So 
that for many nights his mess table seeth him not, neither shall his club bill be high. 
But think not that for love of thee thy fair bride shall be welcome. Nay, verily, it 
worketh not so, my Son. For many bachelors may dwell with peace and many noises 
under one roof, so shall quarters be many. But a regiment with many youngsters 
married, lo! at each hop assessment shall there be many kickings, and wherever families 
must “double up,” in that post shall there be no more peace. 

But is thy love so fair, my Son? Canst thou not sleep by night nor take joy by 
day for longing for her? Then even so, my Son, do like unto all the others. Marry, 
and have sons, count thou the elusive penny, and pare thou the cheese rind for a small 
rabbit wherewith to solace thy friends withal. Yet, if she be of the “right stuff,’ many 
friends shall be thine and thou shalt find thyself no poorer than before. 

Yet I know, my Son, that if thou art indeed smitten, all these words of mine are 
but as words writ in water and as dust blown upon the wind. Thou shalt listen but 
not heed them, read but not mark them, and her slightest smile is more to thee than 
much prosing of thine elders. But if so be she consenteth unto thee, to wed thee, then 
pray thou that she may learn to be one who adapteth herself to many strange surround- 
ings. For to an Army woman, though house-cleaning terrors be unknown, the moving 
spectre is ever present. And, behold, thy good cooks shall marry ere their railroad 
fare from the East be paid in service, and as for thy bad cooks, lo! their swains shall 
be many, and large shall be thy wine bills, though thy family thirst. And ere thou 
sailest upon a transport get wisdom and seek understanding of women, for the un- 
written history of the Army, lo! it is all at their tongues’ ends, and easy and straight 
lies the path of him who will learn from the wise woman how to walk carefully. Selah! 


TRUE COURAGE 


Not the rash hardiness of those 
Heedless of danger in its place, 

But the quick sense that, seeing, knows 
And meets it firmly face to face. 


—Eugene (. Dolsow 
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THE FACE OF THINGS 


By ALVIN HOVEY-KING, U. S. N. 


Nan Clifford stood by her husband’s side 
as the big transport Buford made her way 
slowly to an anchorage in the open road- 
stead off Zamboanga. The brilliant blue of 
the tropical water swirled by with its swift 
currents. The hills in the hinterland were 
wreathed, as they had often seen them be- 
fore, in dark greyish clouds of rain. Yes, 
there lay Zamboanga before them. They 
could see the ice plant, the old Fort, now 
used as Headquarters, and then the strag- 
gling line of quarters that was broken only 
by the building used by the Officers’ Club. 
Not far from where the Buford dropped her 
anchor lay a small white gunboat, once 
Spanish, but now proudly flying the Ameri- 
ean flag. 

“There’s the Quiros, Billy,” Nan said. 
“Tf there’s any place in the universe which 
ought to look like home to us it is Zam- 
boanga.” Alongside the transport a num- 
ber of small praos paddled their way lazily, 
crowded with naked shining brown urchins 
wildly clamoring for coins to be thrown that 
they might dive for them. To the left of 
the town, in the Moro settlement, there 
sounded the monotonous throbbing of the 
inevitable Moro tom-tom. 

“Yes,” said Billy, sadly, “I’m getting in 
such a frame of mind that hereafter when 


people ask me where my home is [ll say, 
‘Zamboanga, Zamboanga, no tevias,’ and all 
the rest of it.” 

“You two sure are the ‘Hard Luck 
Twins’ for fair,” said a genial voice behind 
them, and they turned to greet a Major and 
Paymaster, an old friend of their early days 
in Zamboanga. He, too, was on his way 
back again. “This being promoted back to 
the place you've just left is no merry dream,” 
he said. “Just as soon as I get my quarters 
in the Lantaka Flats fixed up I’m going to 
organize a Society of Returned Johnnies.” 

For Billy Clifford, many years Captain 
in the 33rd Infantry, had made his majority 
but a few short months before, and was 
promoted into the 37th. The 33rd had left 
Zamboanga in June, and the Cliffords, de- 
lighted at their departure for the home land, 
had reveled for a few short weeks in the de- 
lights of Southern California, and had run 
up to Seattle for a short stay with Nan’s 
father, who had settled in Seattle on his 
retirement. Then had come Billy’s promo- 
tion, and, of all things, into the 37th, the 
only regiment with a vacant majority. So 
it was back aboard the transport and back 
to the things that they had bidden good-bye 
to “for at least three years,” as Nan had 
phrased it but a few months before, 
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When they landed at the Quartermaster’s 
dock one of the first to rush forward and 
give them greeting was Felipe, for many 
years the guiding star of the domestic ar- 
rangements of the Clifford household. His 
shy but sincere greeting pleased them both. 

“T have been muchacho for Capitan 
Smith; now I come be muchacho for you, 
Sefior Mayor,” he said, greeting Billy with 
his new title. 

And so the Cliffords settled down into a 
new set of quarters, a little larger than their 
old ones. Nan and Billy rushed around for 
a while, picking up Moro hats, sarongs, and 
fajas, for the inevitable Army decorations 
of Philippine quarters. After a little, save 
that the sitting-room gave them a splendid 
view of the roadstead, with the Island of 
Basilan lying across the Straits, they almost 
imagined that they had never been away 
from Zamboanga. 

* * ~ * * * * 

Ned Farnsworth was the Adjutant of 
Clifford’s battalion. They had known Farns- 
worth for years, for the Cliffords had both 
been born into the Army. Nan and Ned 
had: played together at Assiniboine in the 
old days. Nan’s father had been a Major 
then, and Ned’s father was the Colonel of 
the regiment. So Billy Clifford was de- 
lighted with the personality of his Adjutant. 

“Tt’s a pity poor Katharine couldn’t be 
out here,” Clifford remarked to Nan. He 
was thinking of young Ned Farnsworth, 
married only two years, and out here alone 
now. 

“Yes,” said Nan, “but you know the 
reason she stayed at home.” She flushed a 





trifle. 

“Oh, is that it?” said Billy. “Just think 
of little ‘Kat? Farrington married and 
about oi 

“Billy!” said Nan. 

* * * * * * 


For a while the world seemed to drift by 
in the uneventful yet not unrestful mo- 
notony of Philippine life. The post had 
been almost depopulated as far as its fem- 
inine side was concerned when the Cliffords 
arrived. But now they were straggling 
back, in ones and twos, from Japan, North 
China, and an occasional lucky one from 
the States. Little dinners commenced 
again, and in the morning the women gath- 
ered for informal tables of bridge. In the 
good old Army custom, every one at the 
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post entertained for the Cliffords, in turn. 
But then, the Army, as a body, liked the 


Cliffords. Fortunate in the possession of a 
small income outside their pay, which meant 
just the bridging of the way of sighs, and 
enabled them to have many little comforts 
denied them on the meager pay of the serv- 
ices, their intimate knowledge of and asso- 
ciation with the services all their lives made 
them people thoroughly sympathetic to 
their fellow-officers and their families. 

Nan Clifford had a couple of tables of 
bridge on the veranda of their quarters one 
delightful morning. A soft, cool breeze blew 
in over the open roadstead. An Australian 
liner was daintily picking her way out of 
the roadstead, bound for the Antipodes. 
The crimson of the British merchant flag 
flaunted from her stern, while at the fore 
flew the American ensign, out of courtesy 


-to the garrison. 


“Tt’s such a pity that Mr. Farnsworth is 
drinking so heavily,” said the Colonel’s 
wife, who was perhaps a trifle too well in- 
formed of the various shortcomings of the 
garrison. 

“T hadn’t noticed it,” Nan said in reply, 
but, as she thought a moment, it seemed to 
her that Ned’s visits to their quarters had 
been few and far between for some little 
time. She and Billy were such good com- 
panions that when other people did not 
come she hardly noticed it. 

“Well, he is,” said Mrs. K. O. with a brief 
snap of her lips. “I haven’t mentioned the 
matter to the Colonel yet. He’s so unob- 
servant.” Nan looked at the Colonel’s wife 
fora moment. What a great and beautiful 
thing it is that men—the big, manly men— 
can afford to be unobservant at times. 

“T’m afraid poor Ned has a great deal on 
his mind just now,” she said temperately. 
“Tt’s a great deal of a strain, I do not doubt, 
for them to be separated at such a time as 
this.” 

“Oh, well, I’d expect you to stick up for 
Mr. Farnsworth,” was the retort. “Nat- 
urally enough, since you knew each other 
when you were little children.” 

At tiffin time Billy came plunging up the 
steps. The other women were gone, and 
Nan sat alone on the back veranda. She 
was a little sick at heart. Poor Ned; poor 
Katharine. It seems at times that the ways 
of the service are very hard. When she 
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looked at Billy she saw that some trouble 
had crossed his usually serene countenance. 

“What’s the matter, Billy boy?” she 
asked, and drew him to a seat on the long 
Hongkong chair. 

“Oh, nothing, girl,” he answered. For 
Billy was the type of man who doesn’t tell. 
“By the way,” he said, “to talk of some- 
thing instead of nothing, I’ve asked Farns- 
worth to dine with us to-night. Poor boy, 
he was very seedy at drill this morning, and 
I told him he’d better go on the sick report 
for the rest of the day. I’m afraid Ned is 
getting a trifle despondent. Perhaps we’d 
better have him at the house a little oftener. 
This being separated from the one girl is 
pretty hard at times.” He patted her cheek 
affectionately. How well they both remem- 
bered the long separation that the Spanish 
War and the First Philippine Insurrection 
had brought to them. 

“Certainly, Billy boy,” she answered. 
Then she went on: “Mrs. Brent said this 
morning that Ned was drinking very heav- 
ily. Is that so, Billy?” 

“T’m sorry, but it is,” he answered. 

“Can’t you do anything with him?’ she 
asked. He shook his head wearily. 

“T’m afraid Ned’s a little weak,” he said, 
“and then, Nan, you must remember what 
his father was.” 

“Billy,” Nan said with a sudden vehe- 
mence, “I’m going to try and help Ned. You 
know I’ve never approved of married women 
showing interest in other men; but Ned’s 
my old playmate. We used to play Indian 
together years and years ago. You don’t 
mind, do you, Billy? I can draw him to our 
house a good deal, take him driving with 
me occasionally, and see what I can do.” 

“Bully for you, Nan,” her husband re- 
sponded. “Do all you can; Ned’s got fine 
stuff in him, if this drinking can be stopped. 
It would be no use to try any official re- 
straint on him—it would drive him in 
deeper.” 

“And now, Billy boy, I have a surprise 
for you!” 

“What is it?” he asked. 

“Oysters, Billy boy; oysters! Do you 
realize what I mean? Good, fresh, sweet 
Lynnhaven Bay saddle-rocks.” 

“Nan, you jewel, how did you doit? We'll 
be the envy of the whole garrison.” 

“Dad sent them to me on the Siberia, and 
they were transshipped down on the Austra- 


lian boat. They’re covered and shrouded in 
ice now. We’ll give Ned some for dinner 
to-night.” 

“Hurrah!” cried Billy. “And Tl con- 
tribute a heart of lettuce salad. I didn’t 
tell you anything about it, but I remem- 
bered how you do love salads, and how you 
missed them when we werg out here before. 
So I brought along some garden-truck seeds, 
and I’ve been gardening out beyond the old 
fort. Got a striker who worked on a farm. 
And, Nan, there are three wonderful heads 
of lettuce ready for the table.” 

Then the two went laughing in to their 
luncheon, arm in arm, with such a happy 
camaraderie that one could not imagine that 
they had been married ’way back in ’98, 
just three days before Billy’s regiment went 
to Cuba. And such a warm, sincere friend- 
ship had the years given them, a sane tem- 
perate love that bound into its inner fiber 
a companionship and loyalty of life that 
was to them the most perfect thing in the 
world. 

When Ned came in to dinner that night 
he was certainly looking a bit seedy. Not 
that his uniform was not dazzlingly white, 
nor that he was not shaved down to the last 
atom. But his eyes were bloodshot, and his 
long, slender hands trembled a little. 

As a departure from the usual custom, 
Billy made no cocktail. Instead, when he 
led the way into the dining-room, he waved 
his hand triumphantly. 

“Ned, I didn’t want you to have a single 
taste of anything before those glorious 
oysters.” 

“Whoopee!” said Ned. “Where did you 
get hold of Aladdin’s lamp, Nan?” 

After dinner Nan took them on the ve- 
randa. 

“Lend Ned your mandolin,” Nan said. 
“T want him to play with me, like we used 
to when we were youngsters just into long 
trousers and doing our hair up for the first 
time.” 

Billy laughed uproariously. “Queer sort 
of a looking person you’ve described who 
wears long trousers and does up its back 
hair.” 

“Pish!” said Nan, and commenced tuning 
her guitar. 

“T haven’t played for years, Nan,” Farns- 
worth said. 

“That’s no excuse,” she replied. “Billy’s 
too lazy to play, and his musical ear is 
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frightful. After all my efforts to improve 
it it’s just as bad as ever.” Ned was tuning 
up also. 

“Give me that G again,” he said, and his 
voice seemed to have dropped something of 
the weariness of the earlier part of the eve- 
ning. 

Billy sat in a corner, and smoked con- 
tentedly one after another of his pet Argy- 
ropolous cigarettes. Good old Nan, he 
thought as he watched her. Was there ever 
such a woman in the world? No, there 
couldn’t be. For with the sweetest, truest 
femininity in the world Nan looked at life 
through the larger, broader eyes of a man. 
She had—a thing so rare in woman—a 
man’s code of honor. But while Billy sat 
and thought of her wonderful points he 
gave her full credit for them all. Billy 
never realized that he had helped Nan be 
what she was. To him she was always a 
heaven-born goddess. 





* * * * * * 


Rumors had been coming some little time 
to Zamboanga of the antics of Datto Pedro, 
who, with a small force of Moros, had been 
defying law and order in the valley of the 
Rio Grande de Mindanao. The battalion 
of the 37th stationed at Cottobato did not 
seem able to cope successfully with the 
situation. While things stood in this wise 
the Commanding General sent for Clifford. 

“Major,” he said, “I’d like you to take the 
field against Pedro. I do not doubt but that 
he has considerable aid from Datto Piang, 
and is probably in with the following which 
Ali left behind him. The sooner we can 
wipe him out the better. Now you know 
the country thoroughly—lI believe you were 
in half a dozen of the Ali detachments, were 
you not? Let me put you in command of 
the forces in the field. But I’ll have to ask 
you to take most of your .men from Thurs- 
by’s battalion. They’re more used to the 
country than your men are. Besides, Thurs- 
by was over last week in the Sabah, and 
said he’d be tickled to death to have you 
take the field, but put in a plea for you to 
use his men.” 

Clifford showed his pleasure. After all, 
the conscientious work of three years in the 
Moro country fitted him better for work in 
the field against Moros than almost any 
other man in the 37th. Good. men they 
were, and good fighters; but that they 
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lacked the essential knowledge of the Moro, 
even they themselves admitted. 

And so the Sabah crossed the Straits and 
ran up to Cottobato, on the Rio Grande. 
Nan went as far as Cottobato with Billy. 

“Take good care of yourself, Billy,” she 
said, “and don’t forget to keep your flask 
comfortably filled. I’m afraid you may get 
malarial fever in those swamps around Pao 
Lake.” 

But Billy had had a long talk with Ned 
Farnsworth the night before. 

“There’s little or no danger for me up 
there,” he said, “and I’m glad to get out 
into the field. I’m afraid it will be a little 
hard on Nan, though. Be a good chap and 
look out for her while ’m away. There’s 
my carriage—take her driving every after- 
noon, if you can, and drop in on her in the 
evenings. If you can get little crowds up, 
all the better, but see that she never has to 
spend an evening all by herself. I know 
Nan—she won’t fret about my being in 
danger; she knows the country as well as 
any man in the battalion. What I fear for 
her is getting too awfully lonely.” He put 
his hand on Farnsworth’s shoulder. “You 
know what a bully fellow Nan is, Ned,” he 
added, and a little mist came over his eyes. 
There was nothing in the world half so won- 
derful to him as Nan was—Nan, with her 
heart of gold. 

* * ~ * * = 





The week dragged into two, and not until 
the end of the third week did Billy Clifford 
come back to Zamboanga. “I’ve just run over 
for a little conference with the General,” he 
told Nan, “and I’m going back at daybreak in 
the Quiros.” He touched her cheek tender- 
ly, almost shyly. Billy Clifford had never 
lost his boyishness, and to him the woman 
he loved was always some one to be a little 
bit shy of. It was his nature. 

And so they had a wonderful dinner—the 
soldier striker from the little garden near 
the fort brought in a most delightful mess 
of fresh green peas, raised with the care 
and love of those who like the good green 
things that brown old Mother Earth lav- 
ishes upon her children. All the garrison 
came in, for short discreet calls, and the 
last of them left at half-past nine. Billy 
picked up the mandolin which lay on a 
chair on the veranda. He picked at it fora 
bit. 

“How’s Ned getting along, Nan?” he 
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asked. “His eyes look good and clear again, 
and he’s lost the trembles.” 

“Ned has made good,’ Nan answered, 
“and he’s been a half life-saver for me while 
you’ve been off. I never had any sympathy 
with women who had to have attention 
while their husbands were away, but I must 
say that I’ve changed my find a little. 
Ned’s been so thoughtful, and so good. And 
it has helped him a lot.” 

“Fine!” Billy said. “Keep it up; it would 
be a shame to see Ned go under.” 

Nan was up at daybreak to go down to 
the wharf with him. She laughed and 
chatted gaily all the way down. “Don’t be 
much longer, Billy boy,” she whispered. 
“Ned’s been very nice, but Ned isn’t my 
Billy boy. There’s no man in the world 
like my Billy boy.” She lifted her frank, 
true eyes to his, and Billy felt the stirring 
of the draught divine. 

* * * * * * 

Alas! that our own people should so easily 
misunderstand. Around the garrison passed 
little whispers. “I never thought Nan Clif- 
ford would go in for such things,” said one. 
“I’m very sorry for poor little Mrs. Farns- 
worth,” said Mrs. Brent, who was to sail in 
a few days for the homeland. The marriage 
of a favorite niece was sufficient excuse for 
Mrs. Brent to cross the Pacific and the 
Continent. That it meant a delightful win- 
ter in New York, also, was not mentioned. 
But no one, not even the most malicious, 
deemed it more than a passing flirtation, 
born of idle hours and loneliness in both 
Nan Clifford and Ned Farnsworth. The 
post seemed to forget the old boy-and-girl 
friendship. 

The day after Mrs. Brent left there came 
two exultant wires from across the Straits. 
One notified the Commanding General that 
Pedro was prisoner, and the movements in 
the field at an end. The other, in code 
from the States, told Ned Farnsworth that 
he had a new recruit—Ned Farnsworth, ITI. 
Ned ran all the way to the Cliffords’ quar- 
ters. 

“Isn’t it bully?” said Nan, thinking of 
Billy’s success in the valley of the Rio 
Grande. 

“Isn’t it fine?’ cried Ned, thinking of 
his heir. 

They clasped each other’s hands with 
frank pleasure, and stood on the porch, 
where all could see them. 


“Isn’t it disgraceful?” said the Major 
doctor’s wife, who, being fat and dowdy, 
didn’t admire Nan Clifford much. Nan 
was so young and so good-looking. 

When Billy got back he had not even 
taken the time to shave, and the friendly 
young naval officer who commanded the 
Quiros rushed her down from Cottobato full 
speed that Billy might get home to Nan. 

There, on the veranda, he found Ned 
and Nan, both looking delightfully happy. 
Nan kissed Billy as frankly as though Ned 
was merely a younger brother. And then 
Ned told his news. 

“Well, the gods are good to one some- 
times,” Billy said. 

So that night the garrison gathered again 
on the Cliffords’ veranda, to drink the 
health of young Ned Farnsworth and glory 
to Pedro’s captor out of the same big Can- 
tonese punch-bowl that Nan carried with 
her everywhere. 

“You never know when you're going to 
need a punch-bowl,” she said, “so I tote it 
everywhere. Even iced tea tastes better 
out of it.” 

* * * % * * 

The garrison settled down into the old 
peaceful paths. The two excitements died 
away. That Ned Farnsworth spent many 
of his spare hours at the Cliffords’ ceased 
to be a matter of gossip. After all, the 
garrison suddenly remembered that Nan 
and Ned had made mud pies together. And 
Billy, good, big, honest Billy, wasn’t he the 
finest Major the regiment had ever had? 
The Cliffords had also adopted Colonel 
Brent, who seemed a little lonely with his 
wife away. 

As they sat on the veranda one evening, 
the Cliffords and the Colonel, Brent looked 
up at his junior Major. 

“T’ve got a detail that will take one of 
the regiment to the States, Clifford,’ he 
said, “all the way across to Washington. 
You’re quite ranky for it, but I’m going to 
send you. You’ve had more than your trick 
out here, anyhow, and I’ll fix it so you can 
get as much leave as you want, and spend 
the winter at home. What do you say 
to it?” 

There was little doubt as to the answer. 

“You’re a perfect brick, Colonel,” said 
Nan, for Nan had known him when he was 
a Captain in her father’s regiment. She 
flew to planning. 
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“We'll go right to New York, and I'll get, 
oh! just the most scrumptious clothes! 
Look at the money I’ve got in bank, all my 
own. I think I’ll waste a thousand on 
gowns. Then we'll have a nice little apart- 
ment in Washington for the winter, and 
we'll be just the gayest society folks. And 
you’ll have a splendid chance to finish up 
your book on Von Moltke’s strategy. Just 
think of the chance there, with all the Con- 
gressional Library for a reference library.” 
Nan was carried off her feet for a moment. 
She picked up her guitar and broke into a 
rollicking refrain, heard at a light opera 
just before they started back to Zamboanga. 

“The Seward is due in to-day with States 
mail,” said Billy as they sat down to break- 
fast the next morning. “Just think, in 
three more months we’ll have the mail every 
day, and a fresh morning newspaper. Isn’t 
it great, Nan girl?” 

“Billy, it’s just too bully for words 
They rose from the breakfast table and 
danced gaily around the room together. 

When Clifford came home about eleven 
he had a big sheaf of letters for Nan. “I’ve 
arranged all in chronological order for you,” 
he said, “and the home folks are on top. 
There are some on the bottom from folks 
whose handwriting I don’t know.” He set- 
tled down in a comfortable chair, while 
Nan read aloud snatches from her letters. 

“Billy, dad has been appointed to a spe- 
cial commission which meets in Washing- 
ton all this winter, and the dear old soul 
has written that if I’ll come on and keep 
house for him, he’ll take a big house and let 
me entertain a lot—it means five thousand 
a year besides his retired pay. Why, we'll 
have just the best time in the world. Dad’s 
been trying to lure me away from you ever 
since we came ‘out this time.” 

So it went, with little interesting sec- 
tions read here and there. Finally she got 
to the stranger letters, as Billy sometimes 
called them. 

“Alice Kearney is engaged,” she an- 
nounced. “The Mayberrys have another 
baby—that’s five, isn’t it?” was the next 
news. Then she opened the last of them 
all, an envelope addressed in a scrawling, 
unformed, school-girlish handwriting. 

“Oh, Billy boy!” she gasped. 

“What is it?’ he asked quickly, coming 
to her side as he noted the sudden pallor 
that flashed across her face. 
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“T’ll read it to you,” she said with a sud- 
den pathetic droop to her young lips. 


“DeaR Mrs. CLIFFORD,’—so it ran,—“‘I have 
heard, quite indirectly, through a lady not long 
since at Zamboanga, that Ned has been quite 
devoted to you for some months. I am sure you 
will wonder at such a letter from me. But while 
I do not doubt that on your part it has been 
only a kindly interest in an old childhood 
friend, I do not know about Ned. They tell me 
that for months not a day has passed that he 
has not been at your house, and that his devo- 
tion has been unmistakable. Please, please, 
dear Mrs. Clifford, do not misunderstand my let- 
ter. I am not reproaching you; it is only that I 
fear for Ned. He is an impressionable boy, and 
you I know to be both beautiful and clever, 
He might so easily make a mistake and drift 
away from me. I would come out to him, but 
that the baby is a tiny little thing, and, unfor- 
tunately, I am not well. I have been well nigh 
distracted ever since I heard this disquieting 
news. Perhaps at another time it would not 
hurt me, but I am very young, and I am very 
lonely, and sometimes an awful fear comes upon 
me that in some way I may lose Ned. If I have 
made a mistake in writing to you, please, oh, 
please forgive me. But I am almost distracted. 

“Very sincerely yours, 
“KATHABINE FARNSWORTH. 


“Tt’s that damned Brent woman,” said 
Billy suddenly. 

“Oh, Billy, poor little thing! Just think 
what she has suffered! Perhaps, Billy, were 
I in her place I would be frantie, too. She 
cannot know that. I deliberately made Ned 
come here that it might keep him from the 
Club. And some one has misrepresented 
things to her. On the faee of things it does 
look as though I might have been leading 
him into a flirtation.” She sat silent for 
a long time. “There’s but one thing to do, 
Billy boy. Go to Colonel Brent, and use all 
your pull with him to have Ned sent home 
in your place. We'll give up Washington 
for a while. Besides, we never did have a 
good chance to see Japan. We’ll get three 
months’ leave and go to Japan this year. 
That’ll be lots of fun and we'll play honey- 
moon all over again. Or do you think I 
look too cld to be mistaken for a bride?” 
There was a little sudden pleading in her 
voice that Billy could not mistake. He took 
her in his arms. 

“Nan girl, you’re just the youngest, pret- 
tiest bride in the world!” 

“All right, Billy; I just wanted a little 
flattery. And you’re so good to always flat- 
ter me whenever I act like I need it very 
badly. Now run along to Colonel Brent.” 
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“But, Nan——” 

“No buts, Billy,” she said gravely. “Can’t 
you see that it’s the only thing in the world 
to do? The Colonel will send Ned if you 
insist upon giving it up on condition that 
Ned goes. Tell the Colonel about the little 
baby and poor, sick little Katharine.” 

“Nan, you have a heart of gold,” Billy 
said. His eyes were misty, and his heart 
flamed with a great love when he thought 
that this was his own Nan, his own wonder- 
ful Nan. So he went slowly to the Colonel’s 
quarters. But Nan, looking out across the 
Straits, felt her eyes fill and blur, felt a 


sudden sharp, bitter longing in her heart. 

“Good-bye, pretty - clothes,” she said; 
“good-bye, gay times. I’m afraid when I 
get home again I’ll begin to show my age. 
I’m thirty now, and it won’t be long till the 
wrinkles begin to come.” She thought of 
her father, and the intense longing to see 
the splendid old man almost choked her. 

“But she needs Ned, and Ned needs her,” 
she whispered to herself. 

After all, it was very little to give up for 
the boy with whom she had made mud pies 
a thousand years before. 





Photo by ASP. Hovey King, U. 8. N. 


THE MILITARY ROAD OUTSIDE ZAMBOANGA, MINDANAO, P, i, 
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THE BEST 


“Ich liebe dich,” and “amo te,” 
“Yo te amo,” the Spanish say; 
“Je t’adore—these all will do, 
But best of all is, “ZJ love you.” 


Jackson Christian. 
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AT THE INAUGURAL PARADE 


Uncie Sam’s war correspondent gives a few snapshot impressions of the passing troops, 
gives the blue ribbon to the Marines, and points out the lesson for the National Guard. 


The inaugural parade was scheduled to 
start at 2 P. M. A brevet blizzard had 
raged all the morning, but about a half 
hour before the start the wind moderated, 
the snow ceased and the sky cleared per- 
ceptibly. The streets of Washington were 
thronged with people from all parts of the 
country, and the stands, large in size and 
many in number, became comfortably filled. 
All were intent on viewing the soldiers. 
There were the cadets from both academies, 
the Constabulary Band from the Philip- 
pines, the returned troops from the Army 
of Cuban Pacification, and the militia 
troops from the several States. Much in- 
terest in these latter was manifested, as it 
was the first opportunity since the enact- 
ment of the recent Federal militia legisla- 
tion to observe the results of that law in 
the appearance and discipline of the men. 

The cadets from West Point were de- 
layed en route and did not take their place 
in rear of General J. Franklin Bell and 
staff. They succeeded, however, as a result 
of some forced marching and clearing the 
railroad line, in getting a position at the 
end of the military division, where they 
passed in review with their accustomed fin- 
ish. The midshipmen from Annapolis did 
not get there. 

The first troops were the Engineer com- 
panies from Washington Barracks. They 
looked well. The U. S. Infantry looked 
like the backbone of an army in fact as 
well as in name. No one would, however, 
say they looked smart. A noticeable num- 
ber of the men were young and undeveloped. 
As many of the world’s greatest military 
achievements have been accomplished by 
such young men, no criticism is intended 
by this comment. 

With respect to the U. S. Cavalry, the 
impression was distinct that the mounts 
were light and rough in appearance, and 
that the men did not ride with light hands. 
Troop after troop passed with many of the 
horses poking their noses in the air. This 
was so noticeable in nearly all the troops 


(there were some exceptions) that it would 
seem that little schooling had been given the 
horses in the proper position of the head. 
It is hoped that the desires of some of our 
cavalry officers to Europeanize our cavalry 
will not succeed, but at the same time 
flexion might be practiced with distinct 
military advantage, to judge from the un- 
sightly head action of many of the animals 
in Thursday’s parade. The Russian officer 
Fillis has written so lucidly and insistently 
on this subject that no cavalryman should 
be excused from appreciating its impor- 
tance, 

The U. S. field artillery in the parade 
consisted of three batteries of light artil- 
lery under command of Major Treat, and 
two mountain batteries. The light batter- 
ies passed in flank column, although para- 
graph 707 of the Practice Drill Regulations 
Field Artillery would seem to indicate that 
in ceremonies of this nature the guns should 
precede the caissons of their respective sec- 
tions. The first battery in line had the 
breech mechanism of the pieces so highly 
polished that even in the dark atmosphere 
which prevailed, they were so scintillating 
as to attract immediate attention. The 
mechanism in other batteries was more ap- 
propriately covered with olive drab paint. 
The mountain as well as the light batteries 
gave the impression of great efficiency. 

The marines showed what can be done in 
the matter of soldierly bearing and form. 
Their marching, set-up, neatness, soldierly 
bearing, attention to details and esprit de 
corps were so evident that with almost 
unanimity the onlookers commented favor- 
ably about them. Their distances were the 
best in the column. The officers’ salutes 
were uniform. The snap with which the 
men swung the heads and eyes to the left 
at the command; the alert, intelligent faces; 
the absolute uniformity of dress; the entire 
absence of giants, puny men, weaklings, 
and fat men, showed this body of marines 
to be a homogeneous corps of vigorous, ex- 
ceedingly well drilled, efficient soldiers. It 
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was evident in many ways that a very high 
esprit prevailed throughout the entire body. 

The bluejackets were cheeringly received 
as usual. They certainly hold a secure 
place in the hearts and affections of their 
civilian fellow countrymen. 

The militia in this parade on the whole 
made a rather unfavorable impression. It 
is recognized, however, that unlike the case 
of the Army, they are not ordered to the 
inaugural ceremonies. Hence only such 
militia commands as volunteer for that 
service and pay their way usually go. It 
follows that in most eases the commands 
which do go to such functions are those 
which like a good time and are willing to 
pay for it. Many organizations in the 
militia would prefer to spend the same 
amount of time and money in an unofficial 
practice march or maneuver problem in the 
field. 

The Ohio cavalry troop which escorted 
the President was well mounted. Its per- 
sonnel looked soldierly and they made a 
most favorable impression. The District of 
Columbia battery showed to great disad- 
vantage with its out of date matériel poorly 
painted and stained in places. Its horses 
were evidently hired hacks, and for the most 
part were unfit animals for military pur- 
poses. 

The Federal Government should set an 
example to the States by providing its 
militia troops with all that is necessary in 
equipment, matériel and animals. 

The provisional regiment from New 
York State commanded by Colonel Hitch- 
cock was favorably commented upon, .par- 
ticularly the battalion which immediately 
followed him. These New York troops 
were noticeably better men physically than 
any militia troops in the column. The tan 
walking gloves of various shades worn by 
some of the companies in the second and 
third battalions of the New York Regiment 
were unsightly in appearance. 

The appearance of the New Jersey troops 
was marred by the number of physically 
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unfit men in ranks. This comment applies 
also to much of the Southern militia in the 
parade. The militia only damages its stand- 
ing, its esprit and its efficiency by enlisting 
such material. Better a company of fifty 
physically fit and husky men than one of 
seventy, of whom twenty are defective phys- 
ically even in a slight degree. Their pres- 


- ence alone is often sufficient to deter better 


material from enlisting. Massachusetts, 
Ohio and Pennsylvania showed up well, 
particularly Massachusetts. 

One or two of the militia regiments in 
the parade could with difficulty be serutin- 
ized on account of the gaudy white feathers 
and trappings with which they were en- 
crusted. Such uniforms may possess the 
grace of ancient honor, but it would seem 
that they could as well be perpetuated in a 
glass case in the armory as on the bodies of 
sane men. There is too much of impor- 
tance in the military profession to-day to 
concern the minds of our soldiers, without 
imposing on them such clothing. 

As above stated, it would be manifestly 
unfair to judge the militia of the States by 
the troops which represented them in this 
parade, but nevertheless one evident fact is 
the great range in discipline and efficiency 
which still prevails throughout the States. 

Such occasions, however, are on the whole 
beneficial to the troops participating. They 
bring them together and tend to greater 
unity. 

Let us venture the hope that four years 
hence the militia of the country will be so 
greatly advanced in discipline and efficien- 
ey, and the State legislatures so generous 
in appropriations, that representative or- 
ganizations will be ordered to Washington 
to represent their States in the inaugural 
parade. This change can only be brought 
about by greater publicity for the State 
troops, greater public interest, larger ap- 
propriations. This will mean more recruits, 
better recruits, larger armories, better fa- 
cilities, all leading to greater military effi- 
ciency. 


Cty 
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Richard 
mander, Massachusetts, enlisted May 4, 1898, 


Flynn, new Department Com- 
at the Boston Navy Yard as electrician, detailed 
to the U. S. S. Newark. He was in the engage- 
ments off Santiago, July 2, and at Manzanillo, 
August 12; also at the evacuation of the Span- 
ish troops at San Juan, Porto Rico. Mr. Flynn 
was honorably discharged January 1, 1899. He 
was Assistant Inspector-General, U. S. W. V., 
in 1905, and was Quartermaster-General in 
1906, He was born at Cork, Lreland, January 
7, 1875, educated in the National schools and 
Dublin University. He also took special courses 
in navigation and electricity in the London 
Science and Art Department. He is at present 
Chief Engineer and Electrician for the “Boston 
Traveler.” 


Captain Adna G. Clarke, C. A. C., stationed 
at Fort Warren, Mass., has organized Alfred C. 
Alford Camp No. 49, Department of Massa- 
chusetts, which was recently mustered in at 
Fort Warren by Colonel Gihon. Captain Clarke 
served about ten years in the Kansas National 
Guard in all grades from private at 17 to Major 
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at 25. He was Captain of Co. “H,’’ 20th Kansas 
U. S. Volunteers, for eighteen months; was 


severely wounded in the right shoulder on March 
25, 1899, at the battle of the Tuliaghan River, 
P. I.; was commissioned First Lieutenant, Ar- 
tillery Corps, U. S. Army, January 28, 1902, 
and promoted to Captain, C. A. C., January, 
1905. He a very popular officer and an 
acknowledged authority on athletics and mine 
planting. 


is 


Comrades who during the recent War with 
Spain served in Company “C,” 12th N. Y, 
Volunteer Infantry, are requested to forward 
their names and addresses to Comrade A. H. 
Pincus, Adjutant of Sergeant Hamilton Fish 
Camp No. 46, residing at 1585 Second Avenue, 
New York City. Information is also desired by 
him concerning the whereabouts of one William 
Whalen, who during the recent War with Spain 
served in Company “G,” Sth N. Y. Volunteer 
Infantry, thereafter re-enlisted in Company 
“FP,” 18th United States Infantry, from which 
regiment he subsequently honorably dis- 
charged. 


was 





ALFRED C. 


ALFORD CAMP NO. 


46, DEPT. OF MASS., 
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LOUIS EPPLE L. F. L. GUTHNER, H. M. SCHTMLER, 
Inspector-General, U. S. W. V. National Council of Administration. Commissary-General, U. S. W. V. 


National Guard Subscriber: See paragraphs 
in United Spanish War Department of the 
March number of this magazine relating to 
Medals of Honor. 


Louis Epple, Inspector-General, U. S. W. V., 
whose photograph we publish in this number, 
joined the Naval Brigade of Massachusetts in 
1895 as a seaman in Co. C; was transferred 
in 1896 to Pay Yeoman on the staff of Cap- 
tain Weeks; commissioned as Assistant Pay- 
master with the rank of Ensign, May 21, 1898; 
discharged at the expiration of the contingency 
under which he served, October 11, 1898; was 
one of the first men sent from Massachusetts 
to fit out warships, leaving Boston April 9, 
1898, twelve days before war was declared with 
Spain. He is a member of the Old Guard of 
Massachusetts, Naval and Military Orders, 
Spanish American War, U. S. W. V., Sons of 
Veterans and Military Order of the Serpent. 


Henry M. Schimler, Commissary-General, 
United Spanish War Veterans; enlisted in the 
Navy 1898; served on the Oregon in the Philip- 
pines; was in the expedition sent to find Lieu- 
tenant Gilmore; served on the cruiser Newark 
in China during the Boxer uprising; and is 
Senior Vice-Commander of Lawton Camp No. 
21, Brooklyn. 


Louis L. F. Guthner, member of the National 
Council of Administration, U. S. W. V., was 
appointed in 1908, when Commander of Law- 
ton Camp No. 1 at Denver, Col., as Provis- 
ional Department Commander of Colorado, and 
under his management a permanent organiza- 
tion was established and officers elected, Crum 
Epler of Pueblo being the present Commander. 
New camps are being organized, and the slogan 
of the Department is “Denver 1911.” 


The legislative campaign has begun in the 
State of New York, with Comrade A. H. Pin- 
cus, Adjutant, Sergeant Hamilton Fish Camp 
No. 46, as special legislative aide. Without 
the roster of each camp proposed legislation is 
imperilled. Commanders are directed to in- 
struct their Adjutants to forward immediately 
to New York Department Headquarters a 
roster of the camp showing—(1) the name of 
each Comrade; (2) his residence; (3) Assem- 
bly District; (4) Senatorial District, 


Additional appointments of Aides-de-Camp on 
the Staff of the Commander-in-Chief are as fol- 
lows: Connecticut—Merton W. Bassett, Hart- 
ford. Kentucky—Ben L. Bruner, Frankfort. 
Indiana—James E. Bailey, Vincennes. Jowa 
—George A. Smith, Clinton. Maryland— 
Joseph C. Byron, Hagerstown. New York-- 
Leo A. Thelan, Rochester; Terry A. Ball, 
Oswego; Alfred J. Kennedy, Whitehall. 


It was “Colonel’s night” on March 12 when 
Camp William FE. Lewis, No. 2, Dept. of 
Nebraska, held their “installation”? and smoker 
in Lincoln. The new members were: Col. J. H. 
McClay, Col. J. P. Bratt, Col. F. E. Eager, 
Col. C. J. Bill, Capt. P. J. Cosgrave, all of 
whom served in the Nebraska Volunteer In- 
fantry during the Spanish-American War. 


Harmony reigned supreme at the convention 
of the U. S. W. V., Department of Massachu- 
setts, held in Springfield, February 21 and 22. 
Comrade Richard Flynn of Camp 1 was 
elected Department Commander to _ succeed 
Colonel E. J. Gihon, and his first act on taking 
office was a very practical one—the naming of 
his legislative committee, consisting of Charles 
BE. Jeffrey of Lynn, E. L. Logan of South Bos- 
ton, W. S. Stover of Everett, M. J. Powers 
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DEPARTMENT OF UNITED 


of Charlestown, and Charles Berman of East 
Boston. Among the recommendations passed 
by the Committee on Resolutions, which were 
accepted at the convention, were recommenda- 
tions for an emergency fund to be made by col- 
lecting one cent a year from every member of 
the Department; standard uniform of blue and 
gray for all camps; to petition President-elect 
Taft to issue an executive order to the effect 
that when lay-offs occur at armories or navy 
yards, Spanish War Veterans be given prefer- 
ence of employment, 

The Woman’s Auxiliaries held their meeting 
at the same time, also the Military Order of 
the Serpent, Napoleon L. White being elected 
Grand Gu-Gu Grandississimo of the Order. 


The objects of the Ladies’ Auxiliaries of the 
U. S. W. V. have been well stated by Mrs. 
Kathryne Fellows as follows: To extend aid 
and sympathy to all soldiers, sailors and 
marines of the Spanish War and their depen- 
dents, to co-operate in all their relief work 
and social functions, to promote patriotism, 
humanity and a proper reverence for the flag. 
Membership in an auxiliary is open to all 
female relatives of any person eligible to mem- 
bership in the U. S. W. V. who shall have at- 
tained the age of sixteen years, as well as 
nurses and patriotic women engaged in relief 
work during the War with Spain and the in- 
cident War in the Philippines. 


Comrade Thompson B. Crane, Adjutant John 
A. Boyd Camp 2, Quincy, Mass., desires infor- 
mation regarding the present whereabouts of 
William F. Dolan, who enlisted at Baton 
Rouge, La., in the 5th Immunes, and became 
a corporal in one of the companies of that 
regiment. His last known address was Chey- 
enne, Wyo. 


Comrade George E. Leonard. Adjutant Robert 
Brucker Camp 6, Westerly, R. I., desires in- 
formation as to the present whereabouts of 
Thomas Gaynor, late Company “K,”’ U. 8S. In- 
fantry, and Thomas Holmes of the same regi- 
ment, who were discharged on or about April 
23, 1902, at Angel Island, Cal. 


T. E. Shedden, 5123 Dalton Street, Pitts- 
burg, Pa., desires information as to the present 
whereabouts of William P. Shedden, who was 
a member of the 2d Illinois Engineers, and 
saw service in Cuba. 


Comrade Henry Weisfield, Charles A. Wikoff 
Camp 38, Dept. of Pennsylvania, 814 Bushkill 
Street, Easton, Pa., requests that all those who 
served in the Chinese Relief Expeditions com- 
municate with him, 


Growth is an index of health. An increased 
membership is a badge of strength. The royal 
highway to the permanence of the Order lies in 
recruiting. 

Maurice Simmons, Commander, N. Y. Dept. 
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SIGSBEE CHIDWICK DONOVAN. 


Sigsbee Chidwick Donovan was born Feb- 
ruary 15, 1898, the day the ill-fated Maine 
was blown up in Havana Harbor. About’ a 
month before the tenth anniversary of the de- 
struction of the Maine, he wrote to Mayor Hib- 
bard of Dorchester, and called on Councilman 
Kelley and succeeded in having a bill put 
through the Common Council to have the flags 
of the city put at half mast and the bells tolled 


on February 15, 1908. He also wrote Con- 
gressman O'Connell to ask Secretary Metcalf 


to have the guns fired at the Charlestown Navy 
Yard on the same day, which request was com- 
plied with. As a result of his efforts this year 
the flags of all the schools and city buildings in 
Dorchester were put at half mast and the bells 
tolled on the eleventh anniversary of the de- 
struction of the Maine, and Secretary Newberry 
directed the same observance of the day at the 
Charlestown Navy Yard as was had last year. 
This young patriot is in the sixth grade of his 
school, and is looking forward to the time when 
he can enter Annapolis. 


Information requested as to present whereabouts 
of Major Eaton A. Edwards, 25th Infantry, Span- 
ish-American War. Last heard of at battle of San 
Juan, where he was wounded. Address: UNCLE 
SAM’S MAGAZINE (Army and Navy Life). 
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Old Nick: Orderly, give my compliments to St. 
Peter, and ask him to reconsider his decision. Tell 
him that this shade was a U. S. soldier, and served 
six enlistments on island fortifications in the Coast 
Artillery Corps, and consequently is immune against 
anything I have here. 


An interesting competition for school-boys 
has been arranged by the executive committee 
of the National Rifle Association. It will be 
known as the “Inter-Scholastic Rifle Match,” 
and will be for the Inter-School Gallery Cham- 
pionship of the United States, to be shot this 
year for the first time. The match will be shot 
on the galleries of the various schools which 
enter, the shooting taking place on any date 
between April 12 and 24. It will be open to 
teams of ten pupils from any public school, pre- 
paratory high school or private school, not con- 
ferring degrees. Where the school has a club 
affiliated with the National Rifle Association, 
no entrance fee will be charged. Other schools 
may enter teams on the payment of $2. The 
distance will be fifty feet, and the N. R. A. 
target with a one-inch bull’s-eye will be sup- 
plied by the N. R. A. Each string will consist 
of five shots, and ten shots will be fired in a 
standing position, and ten in a prone position, 
with two sighting shots for each position. Any 
.22 caliber rifle may be used which has sights 
in front of the hammer; any ammunition may 
be used. The competition is open to bona-fide 
scholars only, and a certificate to this effect 
must be filed with Lieutenant Albert S. Jones, 
Secretary of the N. R. A., Washington, D. C., 
which organization will designate a judge to 
represent it at each school. The prize will be 
a handsome new “Championship Trophy,” to 
be held by the winning school for one year, and 
medals to the individual members of the teams. 


The National Rifle Association now has affili- 
ated with it about thirty-five school-boy clubs, 
all of which are expected to enter the contest. 


This happened in the days when history was 
made, at a frontier post forty miles from a rail- 
road. The officer of the day had just joined 
from graduation leave, and the recruit on post 
had arrived a week earlier from the depot at 
David's Island. And he was one thoroughly 
disgusted recruit; sick of sage brush and jack- 
rabbits; longing for the sights and sounds of 
his native Manhattan. The young officer was 
in a bantering mood, and after having asked 
our recruit what action he would take in every 
possible (and impossible) contingency, finally 
asked, “What would you do if you saw an ex- 
press train crossing the parade ground?’  In- 
stantly came the answer, “By G , Lieuten- 
ant, if it was goin’ cast, I’d jump right on it.” 





In the summer of 1898 the New York Morn- 
ing Journal (now the New York American) 
announced its intention of erecting a monument 
in commemoration of the crew of the Maine, 
and to that end solicited contributions from all 
interested in the project. A sum apparently 
sufficient for the purpose was quickly realized, 
by no means the least generous of the _ sub- 
scribers being enlisted men of the regular Army, 
all of them anxious to contribute towards a 
memorial for their ill-fated comrades of the 
Navy. Although a period of nearly eleven 
years has elapsed nothing has been done, so far 
as known, toward the accomplishment of this 
much-to-be-desired object, and to all appear- 
ances the matter has been permitted to lapse. 
If the general public has forgotten the Maine 
and the men who went down with her in Ha- 
vana Harbor, such is not the case among the en- 
listed men of the Army and Navy, and those 
who contributed in good faith towards the erec- 
tion of the monument think that some tangible 
results are due from the party or association 
having the matter in charge. 


The 85th Company, Coast Artillery Corps, in 
target practice at Fort Casey, Washington, on 
November 18, 1908, made 100 per cent. of hits 
at a 30 foot by GO foot target moving at the 
rate of 6.8 miles per hour at a mean range of 
6,420 yards. The practice was held at a battery 
of 10” rifles mounted on disappearing carriages. 
The series of four (4) record shots was fired 
from two guns in the total elapsed time of 2 
minutes and 28 seconds. ‘This company has 
made nine (9) hits out of 10 record shots fired 
this year at a moving target, and only one other 
company assigned to 10” rifles has made a 
higher figure of efficiency this year. This ex- 
cellent work is recognized by the Chief of Coast 
Artillery and he has recommended commendation 
of Captain (now Major) Andrew Hero, Jr., who 
commanded the 85th Company in this practice 
and the officers and enlisted men of the Com- 


pany. ; 
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The class of 1909, West Point, has been con- 
gratulated by the Superintendent of the 
Academy upon its record in target practice dur- 
ing the past year. Its individual figure of 
merit (119.7) was 13.8 higher than was meade 
by any preceding class. This high percentage 
was due not to the work of a few expert shots, 
but to the high general average of all. ‘The 
highest score was made by Cadet Plassmeyer. 


The Cadet Y. M. C. A. at West 
issue their Handbook on April 1. It contains 
general information concerning the Academy 
and many interesting facts pertaining to West 
Point and its history. Graduates and friends 
of the Academy may obtain copies by send- 
ing twenty-five cents to Cadet F. A. Holmer, 
U. S. M. A., West Point, N. Y. 


On a practice march in eastern Cuba, the 
troops found him*in the mountains. Over the 
mine buildings and works floated the stars and 
stripes; but over a little home near by waved 
an emblem that not one of all, even to the 
“dad” of the company, had ever before clapped 
eyes upon—a flag of stars and bars. 

“T will take it down while you all are here, 
if you wish,” said the man to the soldiers; 
“but,”’ he added sadly, “Il have nothing to go 
up in its place. By Appomattox, when I was 
a baby, my father conceived that he had lost 
his country and had none to give me. Until I 
was a man, he wandered over Mexico and Cen- 
tral America, carrying me and this old Confed- 


Point will 


erate flag. He never went back and I have 
known nothing else.” 
According to a recent circular issued by the 


War Department, when a commanding officer, 
in his discretion, considers it advisable on ac- 
count of climatic or other conditions to require 
the wearing of the olive drab shirt without the 
coat at certain drills or in the field, the insignia 
of rank will be worn on the points of the collar 
by officers and chevrons will be worn on the 
sleeves of the shirt by enlisted men. 


Hereafter no hold-over classifications for ex- 
pertness in marksmanship in the Army will be 
granted, except in cases of men who were de- 
prived, through the exigencies of the service 
during the target season of 1908, of an oppor- 
tunity to requalify for a classification already 
attained, and who have not yet been announced 
in orders as entitled to such hold-over classifiea- 
tion. 

The practice on the part of some enlisted 
men of selling articles of the uniform to 
civilians has grown to such proportions as to 
eall forth special efforts looking to its suppres- 
sion. This is a very unfortunate and regret- 
table condition, and one that could be remedied, 
no doubt, by prompt and vigorous action against 
offenders by the better element among the men 
themselves. A careful and efficient squad 
leader, with very little extra effort, could keep 
himself informed at all times as to the uni- 
form and equipment of his men, and by a little 
diligence could prevent absolutely the sale or 
barter. of uniform clothing by members of his 
squad. 


A new system is about to be inaugurated 
by the War Department to provide for examina- 


' 
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tion of candidates for non-commissioned staff 
positions. A complete set of questions will be 
prepared in Washington for applicants for ap- 
pointment in each department, ordnance, sub- 
sistence and quartermaster. Examinations will 
take place once each year, and the examination 
papers will then be scrutinized and finally 
marked by a board specially convened for that 
purpose, not by the examining board at the 
post as is now the custom. This will insure 
uniformity in the scope of examinations, as well 
as in the determination of the figures of merit 
attained by the various candidates. 

A reader of Uncle Sam’s Magazine, on board 
the U. S. S. South Dakota—one of our 40,000 
men behind the gun—writes us from Callao: 
“The men of the South Dakota awoke to the 
fact that they had a race-boat crew when the 
fleet was assembled in ’Frisco. There we won 
our first race, and were immediately challenged 
by the West Virginia. This race was rowed off 
Honolulu, and a purse of $3,700 came to the 
South Dakota. The Tennessee then challenged 
us, and again a purse of $3,200 came our way. 
The Tennessee was beaten by four boat lengths. 
On February 3 we took part in a cutter race 
at Callao for a silver cup given by Peruvians. 
In this race there were three American and 
two Peruvian crews, one of the latter being a 
crew that beat the cutter crew of the Atlantic 
Fleet last July. We won the race by three and 
one-half boat lengths. Two days afterwards, 
we rowed the West Virginia again and beat 
them by four boat lengths. The purse this time 
was $5,500.” 
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Found in Philadelphia, a Navy Medal of 
Honor, containing the following inscription: 
“John W. Lloyd, Coxswain on board the U. 
S. S. Wyalusing, volunteered May 25, 1864, in 
a night attempt to destroy the rebel ram 
Albemarle, in Roanoke River, and although it 
was unsuccessful, he displayed courage, zeal, 
and unwearied exertion. Promoted to acting 
master’s mate.” This medal will be restored 
either to the person to whom the award was 
made, or to his legal heirs, by application to N. 
D. Preston, Quartermaster Medal of Honor 
Legion, 2312 Poplar Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


J. B. Lippincott Company published March 
1st a new printing of the “Life of Whistler,” 
concerning which the authors, Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph Pennell, say in the new preface: “The 
reception given to our book has enabled us to 
make some revisions of our own as well as a 
few corrections suggested by sympathetic 
readers. Among those who have been most 
helpful are Mr. Howard Mansfield, Mr. Harper 
Pennington, and Mr. T. R. Way, while Miss 
Birnie Philip has stated, in a letter to the 
London Times of November 24, 1908, that the 
book contains many inaccuracies. We have 
asked her to point them out and she has re- 
fused. If they do exist in this new edition, 
the fault is therefore one which she has failed 
to rectify. She also said in the same letter that 
Whistler never told her that he wished us to 
write his life. The fact that we had his au- 
thority has been amply proven in the English 
Law Courts. She further said that in 1896 
Whistler began to write his autobiography. 
That he did write at least two chapters is per- 
fectly well known to us and is stated in our 
book. But he did not ask us to undertake this 
work until 1900. We desire no better proof 
than his residuary legatee has been good enough 
to afford us that he had changed his mind in 
the intervening four years.”’ 


THE GENERAL'S RIDE. 


John Gilpin was a General 
Of credit and renown, 

A gallant desk-man eke was he 
Of famous Washingtown. 


So martial and so dignified 
John G.’s official airs, 

His office force all copied them 
In every-day affairs. 


For twenty years he’d had some job 
Connected with the Pensions, 

But just what John G.’s duties were 
History never mentions. 


He was a goodly man to view, 
When all was said and done, sir; 
In fact, Dame Gossip said ’twas true 

He scaled just thirty stun, sir. 


And so, when orders came one day 
Concerning “tests in riding,” 

The General fainted dead away— 
And then—went into hiding. 


Now do not think John G. was sick, 
Or gone in a decline, sir, 

His bust was only fifty-six, 
His lap was sixty-nine, sir. 


And all the years of his régime 
In War Department lairs, 

He'd never ridden anything 
Except his office chairs. 


Alack! alas! and—aye de mi! 
Said subterfuge, the quaker; 

But one crisp morning found John G, 
Prepared to meet his Maker. 


They led Pegasus to the front, 
With no thought of eructions, 

When Washingtown reviewed a stunt 
Not mentioned in instructions. 


Pegasus neither bucked, nor jumped— 
He simply clasped his tail down 
Upon that burr—and how he humped 

Made history in Georgetown. 


Ran orderlies from right and left— 
The streets rang with his praises: 

Pegasus only humped himself— 
But humped himself like blazes! 


“Now, where away?” a copper cried, 
As John went sailing by, sir. 
“Avaunt! Goto! A race I ride; 
The stakes are passing high, sir.” 


And to this day in Georgestown 
There runs an old tradition 
Of one who rode to win renown 

And honorable position. 


He lost his cap, he lost his coat, 
He lost his watch and glasses; 

And, if a rumor I may quote, 
He lost some railway passes, 


But when his steed returned again 
Unto its oats and clover, 
The General found, with joy—and pain— 
He’d lost ten stone, and over! 
Henry Walker Noyes. 


Notwithstanding the steady round of drill, 
company and post duties which fill up the hours 
and days of Uncle Sam’s soldiers, they find time 
for recreation both in-doors and out. The jol- 
lier the crowd the more home-like the post is 
made, One of the most home-like posts is that 
of Fort Terry, Long Island Sound, where the 
Fort Terry Pastime Association keeps things 
going merrily. On Washington’s Birthday it 
gave a minstrel show which was attended by 
officers and enlisted men not only from Fort 
Terry, but from nearby posts and among civil- 
ians from New London. This was followed by 
another one equally well attended on March 12. 
The post has well earned its sobriquet of “Mili- 
tary Aggregation of Merry Makers.” 

















A very peculiar fact, and one not generally 
understood, is that in six of our States 
(Arkansas, Indiana, lowa, Ohio, South Dakota 
and Texas) and the Territory of New Mexico 
soldiers, sailors and marines of the regular 
service are denied the right of franchise, and 
with regard to exercising the electoral privi- 
lege the fighting men are placed in the same 
category with lunatics, idiots and criminals! 
It is difficult to understand why this shame- 
ful discrimination should be made against the 
sworn defenders of the Federal Constitution, 
when it is remembered that this same Consti- 
tution must be conformed to in all matters of 
State legislation. It is reasonably certain that 
if the States in’ question were to submit the 
matter to a vote of their citizens to-day, the 
obnoxious laws would be removed from the 
statute books in short order. 


An interesting. suggestion has been made with 
respect to the service chevrons now worn on 
the dress coat of the soldier. The chevrons as 
issued are three-quarters of an inch in width, 
and when a soldier has served five or six enlist- 
ments these badges of his service amount al- 
most to a disfigurement of the uniform. Some- 
thing on the style of the piping now used on the 
service-in-war chevron would answer the pur- 
pose equally well, would indicate the period of 
service as distinctly, and would remove the first 
impression now given by an old soldier’s uni- 
form—that his coat sleeves are made of chevrons 
only. 


Inherent in human nature is the desire to see 
strange countries and the love of adventure. 
Travel takes time and money, and adventure 
nowadays is a rarity. All the more delightful, 
therefore, are those books which carry one into 
far away corners of the earth and through a 
series of adventures which are a delightful foil 
to the conventional existence of the days in 
which we live. F. O. Bartlett has written a 
book “The Web of the Golden Spider,” pub- 
lished by Small, Maynard & Co., Boston, the 
scenes of which are laid in Boston and in the 
Upper Cordilleras, in the immediate locality of 
Lake Guadiva, where vast treasures were sup- 
posed to have been hidden away by the Chibeas 
that they might escape the hands of Quesada, 
an old Spanish adventurer. A young man and 
a young woman are drawn together in the open- 
ing chapter, only to lose sight of one another. 
They are brought into momentary touch with 
one another. Several times during existing 
days, and after the discovery of the treasure 
they return to Boston. The author thus de- 
scribes their passing out of the hotel to go over 
the ground of their first meeting—‘The smug 
well-dressed men and women who were list- 
lessly lounging there staring at the rain, glanced 
up with a quicker interest in life at sight of 
their flushed cheeks and eager eyes. They 
caught in them the living fire which in their 
own. breasts was ash-covered by the years.” It 
is a good story for those whose living fire is not 
ash-covered beyond reawakening. 
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This is the way they featured the Special Fleet Number of Army and Navy Life in the 
biggest department store in Norfoik (Watt, Rettew & Clay, Inc.). 


NorRFOLK, Mar, 1, °09. 
Mr. D. M. Barrett, 


ARMY AND NAvy LIFB#, 
150 Nassau STREET, 
New Yor«K Ciry. 


Dear Sir: 


It gives us pleasure to advise you that we placed on sale this morning five 
thousand copies of Special Fleet Number of your Magazine. In connection with 
this we have made an attractive window display of same and advertised it in our 
three local papers. Just what the result will be, is hard to say at thistime, as the 
day opens raw and rainy. However, if we do even a@ fraction of the amount of 
business done on your magazine during “Fleet Week,” we will be entirely satisfied. 

Your Col. W. D. Tucker and his corps of hustlers certainly ‘“‘covered the field 
like a blanket,” their work at Old Point deserving highest commendation. 

In conclusion, we beg to state it is a pleasure to do business with Col. Tucker, 
he having spared no effort to make our venture with your magazine the success it 
has already proved to be. 

Enclosed you will please find ads. clipped from to-days’s papers. 

Very truly yours, 
WATT, RETTEW anv CLAY, Inc. 
(Signed) G. SypNky YeaGcer, Apv. Mar, 
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Major J. A. Dapray, the Washington execu- 


tive of ARMy AND Navy Lire, and Mrs. Dapray 

gave a reception on February 3 in honor of ERW 

Senator and Mrs. Milton, of Florida. The 

house was prettily decorated with all sorts of " 

flags gathered by Major Dapray during his ‘ 

stay among the Moros in the extreme southern 

part of the Philippine Islands, together with 
a variety of curios secured in various parts of a 
the world, which under the soft light of yellow- 4) 
shaded gas jets presented an interesting picture. 

The prevailing color tone of the decorations of 

the large front parlor, like the dining room, was 

yellow, the floral decorations being jonquils and 
yellow roses, palms and ferns. 

Standing beside the host and hostess were 
Senator and Mrs. Milton, and assisting in the 
reception of the guests that crowded the par- 
lors from 4 to 7 o’clock were Miss Milton, of 
Marianna, Fla., the niece and house guest of 
Senator and Mrs. Milton; Mrs. Shelton and her 
guest, Miss Nettleton, of New York; Mrs. 
Charles F. Carusi, Miss Cassin, Miss Aleshire, 
Miss Havard and Mrs. C. Howle Young. 

Among the many callers who thronged the 
house for nearly three hours were the Vice- 
President and Mrs. Fairbanks, Senator and 
Mrs. Taliaferro, ot Florida; Mrs. Lamar, Ad- 
miral Schley, Lieut.-Gen. Nelson A. Miles, Gen. 
and Mrs. Burt, Mrs. and Miss Frazier, of 
Tennessee; Mrs. Foraker, Gen. and Mrs 
Matile, Gen. Sniffen, Mrs. J. Franklin Bell and 
Mrs. ‘Jonn Bell, of Kentucky, the charming 
mother of Gen. J. Franklin Bell, now visiting 
her son at Fort Myer; Mrs. Aleshire, Mrs. T. 
©, Carter, Mrs. Dixon and her sister and house 


guest, Mrs. Sterling, of Montana. Good enough for me 
Always mention Army anp Navy Lire when writing to Advertisers. 
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LIEUT. WEAVER, ON THE U. S. S. “CONNECTICUT,” USING RADIO WIRELESS TELE- 
PHONE IN COMMUNICATION 


WITH THE BATTLE FLEET. 

THE RADIO WIRELESS TELEPHONE ON THE BATTLESHIP FLEET 
crude invention. His efforts met with rapid and 
unexpected success, so that before the summer 


Before the departure of the Fleet, -Admiral 
Evans said: “If there is one thing more than 
another in the Fleet of which I am proud, it is 
the wireless telephone. There you have a tri- 
umph of the arts of peace playing a first part 
with the implements of war. One can hardly 
realize such a thing as a wireless telephone. 
Just imagine it—I can talk to any officer of 
the Fleet over a waste of water, the same as 
though he were in the cabin with me—it is 
wonderful !” 

When it was announced during the month 
of November, 1907, that the battleship fleet, then 
preparing at Hampton Roads for the famous 
voyage around the world, was to be equipped 
with the wireless telephone, the world was indeed 
surprised. It is true that there had been pub- 
lished in July of that year an account of Dr. 
de Forest’s wireless telephone, which had been 
used to report yacht races at Put-in Bay, Ohio, 
with considerable success;~but all of the wire- 
less authorities merely laughed at what they 
considered merely a good story, and then for- 
got the matter altogether. But the inventor 
of this marvelous mechanism, which enables 
one to talk from one ship to another over miles 
of water, was not idle, and applied himself 
assiduously to the task of developing his still 








was over he had convinced the naval authorities 
that his apparatus was at least worth trying 
out in actual inter-ship tests. 

The Government ordered the equipment of 
two battleships, the Connecticut and Virginia. 
Several of the electricians on these vessels soon 
became skilful operators under the tutelage 
of Dr. de Forest and very gratifying results 
were obtained. The Government asked for in- 
struments with an official range of five miles. 
The test showed that the new invention in- 
stalled on these two warships had an effee xq 
range of twenty-two miles under favorable’ #* 
ditions, and was good for eleven miles at cai’ 
times. 7 

The Navy Department, ,eeing +h! enormous 
utility of such an inven‘ * ts ability to 
keep all ship command ‘solute touch 
with the flagship, thus adding. .umensely to the 
unity and mobility of any fleet equipped with 
this apparatus, recommended that sets be in- 
stalled upon every vessel of the great Atlantic 
Fleet at Hampton Roads. This recommendation 
met with a hearty response, and equipment was 
immediately ordered on the following ships: 
Alabama, Georgia, Kearsarge, Maine, Missouri, 
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Stewart, Whipple, Connecticut, Hopkins, Hull, 
Kentucky, Maryland, Rhode Island, Illinois, 
Louisiana, Milwaukee, New Jersey, Truzxton, 
Virginia, Kansas, Lawrence, Minnesota, Ohio, 
Vermont. 

Additional instruments were ordered for 
Fortress Monroe and the Norfolk Navy Yard, 
and recommendation was made for an appro- 
priation to cover the installation at various 
Army and Navy posts. The instruments at 
that time were made by hand in the New York 
laboratory in the Parker Building. The instru- 
ments were not then standardized and many 
parts were made at enormous cost that are now 
made cheaply and quickly by special machinery. 
The result was that nearly eight weeks were 
consumed in constructing thirty-two sets of the 
apparatus. The public confidently predicted that 
the instruments could not be manufactured and 
installed by the time the Fleet departed from 
Hampton Roads. 

Realizing, however, the great importance of 
completing the installation on the great Fleet, 
Dr. de Forest bent every effort to fulfilling his 
contract on time, and succeeded in giving the 
last touch on the day preceding the sailing. 
The instruments were installed from time to 
time and thoroughly tested, so that when the 
Fleet sailed away the wireless telephones were 
all in working order. 

One morning, during the Navy test, the Ken- 
tucky went aground, and the Virginia, on which 
the wireless apparatus had been installed, was 
able to telephone to Norfolk Navy Yard, five 
miles away, news of the accident. The navy 
yard tried to send a wireless telegraph message 
to the Kentucky, but failed, and then came the 
triumph of the wireless telephone, when the 
Virginia was able to take by ear all instruc- 
tions and convey them to the grounded battle- 
ship. 

There is no difference in the production and 
transmission of the Hertzian waves between 
wireless telegraphy and wireless telephony, but 
their interruption is an entirely different mat- 
ter. To transmit either telegraph signals or 
vibrations which correspond to the voice, it is 
necessary to interrupt or vary waves at inter- 
vals, depending on the signals or character of 
the sound. In the case of the human voice, 
the vibrations have an average of about 500 a 
second, extending for a man’s voice up to 
20,000 a second for over-tones, while in wireless 
telephony it is possible to get along with five 
interruptions a second. 

When the Fleet arrived at San Francisco in 
May, the apparatus was carefully overhauled 
and six new sets installed, for during the long 
voyage the improvement in the wireless tele- 
phone had been so rapid that the instruments 
installed in 1907 seemed almost antiquated in 
comparison with the standard Navy type which 
had been developed through months of experi- 
ment. Several of the old sets were removed, 
and one set was installed at the Mare Island 
Navy Yard. 

Although, the Radio Wireless Telephone is 
now installed upon-the Italian navy and the 
British Channel fleet, the American Nayy has 
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the distinction of being the first to install the 
wireless telephone, and Admiral Evans was the 
first naval officer to control a modern battleship 
fleet by means of the human voice. 

While the Fleet. was on its voyage around 
South America, Dr. de Forest went to Europe, 
where he conducted many successful: tests in 
Italy, France and England. In May, 1908, 
wireless messages were sent by telephone from 
the Hiffel Tower in Paris to every wireless 
telegraph station in France. A warship off 
Marseilles, nearly’ 600 miles away, reported 
hearing the messages quite distinctly. His tests 
before the British Admiralty resulted in ordering 
the equipment for the Channel fleet. 

The Vernon and Furious succeeded in tele- 
phoning, while over sixty miles apart, and code 
messages involving the use of over 150 num- 
bers were used with only two mistakes noted. 

During the coming season of navigation, the 
wireless telephone will be used on the Great 
Lakes by some thirty stations and several hun- 
dred vessels, and plans are already under way 
for equipment all along the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts of the United States. 

In these wireless stations the sparkless tele- 
graph will also play an important part, and it 
is confidently expected that the combination 
apparatus embracing both wireless telephone and 
telegraph will soon displace every existing wire- 
less system, and the spectacular but dangerous 
and unwieldy spark-gap will be only a memory 
of the past. 


Every number of “Army Alterations” will 
give all changes in the Army Regulations, Man- 
ual of Guard Duty, etc., from the time of their 
issue to the date of publication of the various 
numbers of “Army Alterations,” so that upon 
the receipt of any one number the previous one 


may be discarded. It is, in its way, entirely 
unigue. For officers who are constantly re- 
ferring to the Army Regulations as well as for 
those who return to the line after several years’ 
absence on detached service, “‘Army Alterations” 
unquestionably fills a long-felt want. Whether 
or not its publication is continued will depend 
entirely on the support it receives from the 
Army and the National Guard. 

Published by the Franklin Hudson Publishing 
Company, Kansas City, Mo. Single copies, 75c. 
By subscription, $2 a year. Free sample copies 
sent upon application. 


When the yellow fever experiments were go- 
ing on in Cuba, Dr. James Carroll (Major. 
U. S. A.) was the first to allow himself to be 
bitten by an infected mosquito, and he had a 
severe attack of yellow fever. While he re- 
covered in a measure, he never fully regained his 
health, finally succumbing to the after effects 
of the disease, The pension which has been 
granted by Congress to his widow and family is 
not sufficient for their maintenance, and a bill 
has been sent from the office of the Surgeon- 
General in the War Department to all medical 
officers of the Army, asking for contributions 
to relieve the distress under which Mrs. Carroll 
is placed. This bill shoukd- meet with a generous 
response. 
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STYLE 
NEATNESS 
COMFORT 


THE IMPROVED 


“SEG The Name is stamped on 
every loop— Be sure it’s there 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—NEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS, NOR UNFASTENS 


WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 
Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 25c. 

> Mailed on receipt of price. ‘ 

>” GEORGE FROST CO., Makers 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 
INSIST ON HAVING THE GENUINE 
REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES ™ 
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NOW HERE’S A PECULIAR THING! 


° ce Sac ss 
Although the advice— Never put off ’til to-morrow what you can do to-day 
as old as the world, procrastination is still with us. 


—% 
Isn’t that your case, if you are 


What do you think of this magazine—Uncle Sam’s? Did you ever see such an inter- 
esting collection of photographs before in any one magazine? 


Did Captain Hobson’s 


Did the C. Q. D. call reach you? You want this magazine. 
You will want the succeeding numbers even more than this one. 


You will want those 


Because, we are going to give you what you want—what 
That is one of the most interesting features 


NOW! 


- 1909 
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D2 you know what Quality means in a Turkish 
Cigarette? If not, get a box of “MILO.” 
Then, any other cigarette, and try same side by side. 
: You'll note the delicate, aromatic mildness of the 
“ MILO.” Mildness (yet with this richness in flavor) is 
what costs in Turkish Tobacco, and it’s just this that makes 

the Perfect Cigarette. You'll find it in No Other. 
This perfection is obtained only by owning our own plantation in 


Turkey—the careful watcl:fulness from the seeding to the finished article. 


WRITE TO THE SURBRUG COMPANY FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES 


THE SURBRUG COMPANY, New York City 


If you want to read an interesting story, and 
at the same time equip yourself with arguments 
to confound your anarchist friends, read ““Com- 
rades,” by Thomas Dixon, Jr., published last 
month by Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. 
It is a splendid setting forth of the practical 
results of an attempt to establish a community 
on a socialistic basis. The son of a millionaire 
becomes a convert to the principles of socialism, 
and allows his interest to reach the point of 
alienating him from his father. Among the 
leaders of the socialists is a young woman who 
has pledged her life to the cause, but who is 
gradually aroused to a greater and more inti- 
mate interest with the young convert. There 
is also the self-seeking anarchistic socialist. 
The story runs principally around these three 
characters, There is not a slow page in the 
book. 


Topographical Surveying and Sketching. By 
Major Thomas H. Rees, Corps of Engineers, 
U. S. A. Adopted by the direction of the Com- 
mandant for use in the U. S. Army Service 
Schools at Fort Leavenworth. General agent 
for the publication, the U. S. Cavalry Associa- 
tion, Fort Leavenworth. Cloth, $2.50. 


This text-book consists in great part of lec- 
tures and pamphlets prepared by Major Rees 
for the instruction of student officers of the 
U. S. Army Service Schools at Fort Leaven- 
worth, and has had the test of several years of 
use, criticism and correction. In “Surveying” 
no departure from the regular and recognized 
methods has been attempted. Worthy of notice is 
the treatment of the adjustments of instruments, 
particularly with reference to the level-tube; to 
the marking of the stadia-rod which automati- 
cally applies the correction for the constant of 
the instrument; to the methods of applying lati- 
tudes and departures in reducing and plotting a 
survey and in computing areas, and to the meth- 
ods of resection with the plane-table. In 
“Sketching” the adopted methods are set forth 
by means of which an individual road sketch 
covering twenty miles of road may be made in 
one day, showing topography by 20-foot con- 
tours and all essential details to a distance of 
400 to 500 yards on each side of the trail. 


Always mention Army anp Navy 


“DISINFECTINE” 
TOILET SOAP 


The most effective cleans- 
ing toilet soap ever made. 
No other soap is just as 
good as ‘‘Disinfectine.” 


The Hygienic Products Co. 
Canton, Ohio 


Following an established custom at Christmas 
time, this year, the 3 in One Oil Co. distributed 
a share of its profits with its employees. All of 
the employees at the 3 in One Co.’s model fac- 
tory at Rahway, N. J., received a Christmas 
plum in the form of cash at the rate of six 
per cent. of their annual salary. This profit- 
sharing policy was inaugurated by Mr. Slee, 
President of the 3 in One Oil Co., who thor- 
oughly believes in bringing as much happiness 
into the lives of his factory workers as pos- 
sible. While there are many millions of people 
all over the world who swear by 3 in One for 
lubricating, cleaning, polishing and preventing 
rust, there are no more enthusiastic believers 
in it than these actual workers right in the 
factory who make it, bottle it and get it in 
shape for the market. 


“Army Alterations” is a compact, business- 
like pamphlet, giving all changes since publica- 
tion in the Army Regulations, the Regulations 
Governing the Organized Militia, the Manual 
of Guard Duty, the Manual for Courts-Martial, 
Cavalry Drill Regulations, Coast Artillery Drill 
Regulations, Field Artillery Drill Regulations, 
Infantry Drill Regulations, Post Exchange 
Regulations, Uniform Order, Army Transport 
Service Regulations, Small Arms Firing Regu- 
lations, Field Service Regulations, Quartermas- 
ter’s Manual, Subsistence Manual, Manual for 
Pay Department and Manual for Medical De- 
partment; also the War Department interpre- 
tations of various paragraphs, as well as -deci- 
sions affecting indirectly certain paragraphs. 


Lire when writing to Advertisers. 
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During nineteen centuries this old world of ours has been ac- 
cumulating speed. The pace of the twentieth century will be greater 
than that of all previous centtiries added together. The infant republic 
of a little-over one hundred years,ago is now, in the matter of-men and 


resources—and soon will be in every way—the greatest nation on the 
globe. 


Its one hundred millions of people, scattered from the mountains 
of Vermont to the bayous of New Orleans, from the cod-fishing banks 
of New England to the fruit orchards of California, have one interest 
in common—the land in which they live. 

We are going to give them one magazine in common—UNcLE 
SAmM’s. 


Our Platform: Full individual liberty—prohibition and punishment 
of crime, but no interference with man’s inalienable rights—the reqogni- 
tion and discharging by each individual of his obligations as a:eitizgen— 
the informing, entertaining, aud representing of every member of Uncle 
Sam’s big family. 


A little laughter by the way; a little interesting chat on the 
wonders, mile-stones, and features of the trail; a good story to make 
you forget the stress of travel; a bit of sentiment to make 
you lift up your head and step out strongly; something to make you 
feel that you are not alone—these are the objects of UNct® Sam’s 
MAGAZINE. 


Army and Navy Life was started with a definite purpose, 
which has been accomplished. The next issue of the magazine will 
be under the title of Uncte Sam’s Macazine. We ask those asso- 
ciated with the United Service who have’ so*finely supported “The 
Publicity Arm of the Service,” who “have appreciated the definite 
purpose behind the magazine, in the face of changes and tests, to con- 
tinue their interest and‘ loyalty in and to UNcLE Sam’s MaGazINE: 


Tey it for 7 months 


Date 
ImaR UNCLE SAM: ; 
Please send me Uncite Sam’s MAGAZINE for seven months, 
current issue. I enclose’one dollar in payment therefor. 
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Ladies’ Belt Buckles 


Round, oval or oblong silver buckles with any 
miniature insignia applied. 


With Miniature Cap Ornament of Navy 
Officers as illustrated 


With sterling silver or gilt crossed cannons, 


rifles, sabres or academy coat-of-arms. .$5.25 
TWO-LHIRDS ACTUAL SIZE 


With sterling silver and silver gilt Marine Corps Device 


SLIPPER BUCKLES 


Sterling Silver with miniature ornaments applied, $3.50 and $4 per pair. 
Illustrated Book of Novelties Mailed Upon Request. 


1218-20-22 Chestnut Street Phila., Pa... U.S. A 


more tasteful, 
healthful and nutri- 
tious when raised with 


The only baking powder made 
from Royal Grape 
Cream of Tartar 


Made from 
Grapes 


Always mention UncLte Sam’s MaGazine when writing to Advertisers. 
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— 


“The World’s 


Best Table Water” 


Now ready, 1909 edition of the famous “Richard’s Poor Almanack,” the hit of 1908. Beautifully bound 


and illustrated humorous book. Sent for 10c. 


NOVELTY KNIVES 


Make Welcome Christmas Cifts 

Beneath durable transparent handles can be placed 
any name, address, your photo, badges, battlesbips, 
flags,etc. A beautiful remembrance to friends at home, 
Knife like cut, 244 inches long, 2b:ades, $1.20, 3 blades 
$1.60. Guaranteed best quality razor steel and fully 
warranted. 


AGENTS EARN $75 TO $250 A MONTH 


We show you how. We want an agent at every Army 
Post, on every Boat and in every town. Write quick for 
great special offer toagents. Send 2c. stamp forcatalog,. 


NOVELTY CUTLERY CO., - 91 BAR ST., CANTON, 0, 


REG. U, &. PAT, OFF, 


Chocolate Bonbons 
EVERYBODY LIKES THEM 


Superfine in flavor 
with remarkable 
keeping qualities 


THE WALTER M. LOWNEY CO. 
BOSTON 


Always mention Uncte Sam’s 


Address White Rock, Flatiron Bldg., New York City. 
SOLDIER'S 
Patented by CAPT. EDGAR T. CONLEY, U.S. In/t. 
IN QUANTITIES 
BOARD COVER 25 CENTS PAPER COVER 145 CENTS 








A Revised and Enlarged Edition 
Notes and Suggestions on Infantry Drill Regulations 
JUST OUT! 
FRANKLIN HUDSON PUB, CO. - KANSAS CITY, MO. 


RAINO CO, "sare 


Sole manufacturers of the Raino Waterproof Military 
Capes, Pommel Ceats and Ponchos. Also Coats and 
Jackets for Naval Officers and Seamen. 


Write for free Catalogue and Sample 


WILLIAM B. HARRIS COMPANY 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 
Coffees,Teas and Spices 3 Coffee Roasters 


167 FRONT STREET, NEW YORK, U.S. A. 
Post Exchange Coffee - - - Post Exchange Tea 
Cup Quality First Consideration 
REPRESENTED BY CAPT. G. W. DICKSON 


CHIEF PETTY OFFICER'S UNIFORMS 


Ready to Wear. Always in stock in both Cloth, Serge and 
Whites. Also Rating Badges, Caps and Cap devices, etc. 


WARRAGANSET CLOTHING CO. - - 267 THAMES ST., NEWPORT, R, I. 


Army Auction Bargains 


Tents - $1.90 up| Old Pistols $ .50 up 
Shoes - 1.25 “ | Officers’ Swords,new «+ 1.75 ‘ 
ARMY SADDLES 38.00 “ | Cavalry Sabres - - + 1.50 
“« §=Bridles - 1.00 | UNIFORMS - 1.25 up 
“ Leggins,pr. .15 “ | 7 Shot Carbine 3.6040 79 
U. S. SPRINGFIELD B-L RIFLES 
Blank or Ball Cartridge, 35 cents box of 
1907 MILITARY CATALOGUE, 260 larce aan ane 
‘sands of beautiful illustrations — with 1909 supplement, 
wholesale and retail prices, Mailed for 15 cents (stemps). 
15 ACRES GOV'T. AUCTION GOODS. 
FRANCIS BANNERMAN, 501 Broadway, NEW YORK 
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rH? you know what Quality means in a Turkish 
Cigarette? If not, get a box of “MILO.” 
Then, any other cigarette, and try same side by side. 
You'll note the delicate, aromatic mildness of the 
“MILO.” Mildness (yet with this richness in flavor) is 
what costs in Turkish Tobacco, and it’s just this that makes 
the Perfect Cigarette. You'll find it in No Other. 


This perfection is obtained only by owning our own plantation in 


Turkey—the careful watchfulness from the seeding to the finished article. 


WRITE TO THE SURBRUG COMPANY FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES 


THE SURBRUG COMPANY, New York City 














ESTABLISHED 1616 


Gentlemens Furnishing ( 00s, 


BROADWAY cor. TWENTY-SECOND ST. 
NEW YORK. 


Baxer’s Cocoa 
iG 50 


Baa HIGHEST 
AWARDS 
IN 
EUROPE 
AE). AND 
Perineal AMERICA 


a perfect food, preserves 
health, prolongs life 


WALTER BAKER & C0., Ltd. 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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MAKERS OF FINE UNIFORMS FOR 
OFFICERS OF THE ARMY AND NAVY 


Also, Civilian Clothing, ready-made and made-to- 
measure; Riding and Hunting Garments; Motor 
Clothing and Liveries, English Hats, Haber- 
dashery and Leather Goods, Smart Shoes. 











Pclo Ulsters, English Blazers, Tyrolian and 
Marienbad Hats. 


Illustrated Catalogue on request. 
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HOTEL CUMBERLAND 


NEW YORK 
S. W. Cor. Broadway at 54th Street, 
Ten minutes’ walk to 20 Theatres. 


Near 50th St. Subway 


53d St. Elevated and 
all surface lines. 








Near Theatres, 
Shops and 
Central Park. 


NEW AND FIREPROOF 


Strictly First Class. 
Rates Reasonable. 











$2.50 with bath, 
and up. 












Special rates for 
Army and Navy. 


Send for Booklet. 
R, J. BINGHAM 


Formerly with Hotel Woodward, 















HARRY P. STIMSON 


Formenly with Hotel Imperial. 





| for Whooping Cough 
| Croup, Sere Throat 
| Coughs, Bronchitis 
fe Colds, Diphtheria 


“Used while you sleep.” Catarrh. 


Vaporized Cresolene stops the 
of Whooping Cough. 


aroxysms 
Ever dreaded Croup 
cannot exist where Cresolene is used. 

It acts directly on the nose and throat making 
breathing easy in the case of colds; soothes the 
sore throat and stops the cough, 

Cresolene is a powerful germicide acting 
both as a curative and preventive in con- 
tagious diseases, 

It is a boon to sufferers from Asthma, 

Cresolene’s best recommendation is its 30 
years of successful use. 

For Sale By All Druggists. 
Send Postal for Descriptive Booklet. 

Cresolene Antiseptic Throat Tablets for the irrita- 
ted throat. of your druggist or from us,10c. in stamps. 
THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 180 Fulton St., New York 

Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal, Canada. 





NATIONAL GUARDSMEN! 


GET 


READY FOR 


OLD GLORY 


If you don't know about it 
ask your Commanding Officer, 
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The Manhattan 
Press Clipping Bureau 


ARTHUR CASSOT, Proprietor 


NEW YORK LONDON 
ROME PARIS 


Cambridge Building 
Cor. Fifth Ave. and 33d Street 
NEW YORK 


Gives the best service of Press Clippings on any 
subject of interest from all papers and periodi- 
cals published here and abroad. Our readers 
gather for you more valuable material than you 
could get ordinarily in a lifetime. 

Our Service is the neatest and most thorough- 
ly done. 

Scrap-books of clippings are most valuable for 
reference and your library. 

Send your order on the subjects in which you 
are interested. 


TERMS: 
100 CLIPPINGS, $5.00 1,000 CLIPPINGS, $35.00 
250 “ 12.00 | 5,000 * 150.00 
800 oo 25.00 | 10,000 . 280.00 








»"% SPRATT’S 





? DOG CAKES 
= = KE 
zm my 
_ S ARE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
. Send = for | a con- 
THus-* oy akelnaae. valuable information 


SPRATT’S PATENT (AM.) LTD. 


Newark, N. J. (Head Office) San Francisco, Cal. 
St. Louis, Mo. Cleveland, Ohio. 
Montreal, Canada. 


CRYSTAL PORTRAITS 


The most beautiful reproduction that can be made from 
any Photograph. Write me about them. 


W. F. HENRY - - 314 Georgia St., Vallejo, Cal. 





THE 
REVERSIBLE 
SPOUT 
(SIN THE CAN 


e stock. 


THE GLASS OF THE SERVICE 
BUILT FOR SERVICE 
Will not get out of order even under most trying 
conditions. Used and recommended by Army 
and Navy Officers of 17 different countries. The 
GOERZ ARMY & NAVY MODEL BINOCULAR 
Is the most satisfactory prism glass, and prism 
glasses are most satisfactory and efficient. 


SPECIAL PRICES AND TERMS 


To all officers of military and naval organizations. Sold on 
installments to officers of the regular service. Write us 


§ for full information. 


C. P. GOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL CO., Dept. 21, 79 E. 130th St., N.Y. 





MEN’S OUTFITTERS 
Famous Clothing Co. 


327 Washington St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Near Borough Hall 


E. A. Armstrong Mfg. Co. 


315-317 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 


Opposite Auditorium 
Makers of Finest Uniforms and Equipment for 
Officers of the Army and National Guard 


WRITB FOR CATALOGUE G 


NEW—NOVEL—NEAT—OILER 


THIS FAMOUS OIL 
“MANY-USE” 


Prevents Rust on Guns, Revolvers, and All Metals in Hot, Cold, Wet or Dry Weather 
CLEANS powder residue from the barrel and keeps bore bright and clean ~ polishes 


t 
LUBRICATES, never gums nor clogs the bolt, lock or magazine—every part will 
work smoothly, quickly, and surely—makes leather waterproof. 


ALL POST EXCHANGES or 


Direct from ““MANY-USE” OIL COMPANY 113 Chambers St., N. Y. 
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w 
“DEALS IN BIG SUBJECTS IN A LARGE WAY.’’- COURANT, HARTFORD 
Th [ (lI E | M thi ° 
ee 
THAT WHY” IS ANSWERED BY THE ABOVE QUOTATION, 
AND BY MANY OTHERS. LET US QUOTE A FEW. 
HERALD (New York) 
“The Special ‘Marine Number’ should prove of more than 
usual interest to all who are connected with shipbuilding, both 
naval and commercial.” 
ENGINEER (London) 
“As splendid an example of magazine production as one is 
likely to see.” 
WISCONSIN (Milwaukee, Wis.) 
“Contains a number of important articles with illustrations 
that ought to invite the attention of government engineers.” 
SWINDON ADVERTISER (Eugland) 
“A most admirable number, and of inestimable value to every- 
one who is in any way interested in marine science and enter- 
prise.” 
THE WREXHAM ADVERTISER (England) 
“A valuable contribution to the marine literature of the day.” 
FREE PRESS (Detroit, Mich.) 
* Cassier’s is full of excellent articles of interest to the pro- 
fession.”’ 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS (London) 
“The November issue is a Marine Number, and is an engineering 
treatise de luxe.” 
SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE 
“Contains a great deal of valuable information written by 
men of recognized ability in their profession and the Navy 
articles merit more than passing attention.” 
DISPATCH (Pitiusburg, Pa.) 
“Various current problems in the applied science of engineering treated 
in critical articles by the ablest Engineering Specialists.’ 
NEWCASTLE JOURNAL (England) 
“Full of matter interesting alike to the naval and mercantile 
marine.” 
WHY THIS HAS BEEN SAID: BECAUSE 
Its distinguishing quality is the true worth of its articles. An article to enter 
Cassier’s Magazine must be of vital interest. No great name, no consideration of 
any sort can carry into its pages an article which is not in itself of importance and 
interest. 
Its publishers believe articles of merit are worthy of the very best topographical 
work and the highest skill of the illustrator. 
It covers every branch of Engineering with contributions from the leading 
experts throughout the world. 
Annual Subscription: $3,00 in advance; Single Copies, 25 cents; Canada, 83.50 
SPECIAL OFFER. 
The Special Marine and Naval Number, 
260 pages, 230 illustrations, 
and one year’s subscription, 12 regular numbers, for $3.00 
THE CASSIER MAGAZINE COMPANY, 12-14 West 3ist Street, New York, N. Y. 
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BASEBALL 


MAGAZINE 


mpage Three Months Trial Subscription 


| 
and Flaming Pocket Lighter 00 Cents 


J 


Bir 


Baseball interest is at Fever-Heat. There 
were 30,000,000 paid admissions to professional 
Baseball last year alone, and there will be more 
this year. 

Whether you're a fan or not, you'll enjoy the 
Baseball Magazine. It not only contains the best 
stories and pictures of the National Game, but 
there is a great Hunting and Fishing and Motor 
Boat section, in fact some- 
thing on all Healthful Out- 
door Sports. 


The Flaming Pocket Lighter which we are giving you free with this offer 
is the most convenient and practical pocket Lighter on the 
market. Just a little deodorized wood alcohol once in a while 





does the work. Will light anything that will burn, and in any 


wind. Just the thing for outdoor enthusiasts. 


Baseball Magazine Co., 





3oston, Mass. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed please find 50 cents, for which please send me your Three 
Months’ Trial Offer, and the Flaming Pocket Lighter Free, postpaid, as per your 
offer. 


Always mention Uncte Sam’s Magazine when writing to Advertisers, 








Sir! I am further commanded to state that 
The McHugh Willow Furniture Is 
The Standard of Style and Quality. 





JOSEPH P. McHUGH & CO. 
of New York—Established 1878. 





Qe 
THEIR WILLOW FURNITURE 
The Day the Order Comes. 

THE PORTFOLIO OF 1500 SKETCHES 
Illustrating Quaint and Unusual 
FURNITURE OF ORIGINAL DESIGN 
Will be mailed for 25c. in Stamps 
(To be Allowed on first Purchase) 
At the Sigr of the “Popular Shop” 

9 W. 42d St., OPPOSITE LIBRARY 
(Only Address. No Branches) 


SHIP 











THE “BEST” LIGHT 


Makes and burns its own gas. 
Produces 100 to 2,000 candle pow- 
er light. Brighter than electricity or 
acetylene and cheaper than kerosene. 
Saving affected by its use quickly 
pays for it. Absolutely Safe. 

No Dirt, Smoke or 
Odor. Agencies 

all over the 

world, 





hook to hang it up by; 
identifi- 


Pro-phy-lac-tic 
TOOTH BRUSH "i 


revent confusion; each brush in its yellow box 
nsures @.clean teush. Three sizes; three 
bristle textures; three styles of handles. 
Write for our Sree book, **Tooth Truths” 
Florencs Mfg. Co., 186 Pine St., Florence, Mass., U.S.A. 
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**World’s Standard” because: Serrated bristle tufts reach 
all the teeth; curved handle and long tuft to 
clean back teeth; hole in handle and 


Always mention Uncte Sam’s Magazine when writing to Advertisers, 


COMMONWEALTH HOTEL | 


Opp. State House, Boston, Mass. 





Offers rooms with hot and cold water 
for $1.00 per day and up which includes | 
free use of public shower baths. Nothing 
to equal this in New England. Rooms 
with private baths for $1.50 per day and 
up; suites of two rooms and bath for 
$4.00 per day and up. 

Dining Room and Cafe first class. 

European Plan. 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 


Stone floors, nothing wood but the doors. 


Equipped with its own Sanitary Vacuum 
Cleaning Plant. 
Long distance telephone in every room. 
Strictly a Temperance Hotel 
Send for Booklet. 
STORER F. CRAFTS, 
Proprietor. 














THE “BEST” LIGHT 


Is made in over 100 different styles 
for all purposes, for in and outdoor use, 
to suit the fancies and pocketbooks of 

all. Every lamp warranted. More 
“Best” lamps in use than all 
other makes combined. 
Agents wanted everywhere, 

Write for Catalog. 
THE BEST LIGHT CO., 
379 E. 5th Se, 


CANTON, 
OHIO, 












ALWAYS SOLD IN 
THE YELLOW BOK 
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Can You Shave? 
Rub a little “‘3in One” 


on your razor strop till 
leather becomes soft and 
liable; draw razor blade 
4m between thumb and finger 
moistened with “*3in One”; 
Finen strop. The razor cuts 
5 times as easy and clean; 
— the edge longer. “A 
; at Razor Saver for Every 
Shaver” which gives the 
scientific reasons, and a 
P> cenerous trial bottle sent 
free. Write to-day. 
3 IN 1 OIL CO., 4 
21 New St. 


Minty 


Glide and reverse systems. Terms for course, $5. 
Open all the Xi araround. Private lessons any 
hour. Cronin Bidg., State St., New London, Conn. 


ALK TASTES 


from the Officers to the Enlisted 
Men, are pleased by the rich- 
ness, delicacy and absolute 
wholesomeness of 


LENOX 


CHOCOLATES 


| We also make nearly every other 
| variety of confectionery—over 


500 kinds in all. 
New England Confectionery Co. 





Sursrucs 
ARCADIA 


MIXTURE 


could ever attempt to describe 
tts delights.”” 


Why? 
‘The Tobaccos are all aged; thoroughly 


seasoned, 

Age i more! flavor; adds mildness; pre- 
vents 

In the Senda, seven countries, from 
Latakia America are called upon. 


g's 4 AScadia” is in a class by itself 
ae so rich a flavor — so exhila- 


ualit mild stimulant. 
The Delight, he Pia when it dawns 
= you will be 
AT YOUR iis 


THE SURBRUG CO., New York City 


Boston, Mass. 


STYLE 
NEATNESS 


COMFORT 
THE IMPROVED 


“MR The Name is stamped on 
every loop—Be sure it’s there 


THE if! 
hot | CUSHION 
BUTTON 
CLASP 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—NEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS, NOR UNFASTENS 
WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 
Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 25c. 
Mailed on receipt of price, 
Be) GEORGE FROST CO., Makers 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


INSIST ON HAVING THE GENUINE 


REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES 


Always mention Uncie Sam’s Magazine when writing to Advertisers. 















FAIRMONT 


= 2 FF. fs. & 


SAN FRANCISCO 








Scenic Hotel of the World 
Overlooks San Francisco Bay and City 
Five Minutes Ride from Ferries 
600rooms, Every room has bath 

arte room and a beaten gee, $8.00, 
$3.50, $4.00, $4.50, $5.00, $7.00, 

Salton tio. 00, "$12. 50, $15. 00, $206 00 and up. 
Management 


Palace Hotel Company 














LATEST 


HOTEL 






Me New York. 





The ‘Breslin 
Sway-20tr Bt. = Bew Dork Army and Navy. 


The Breslin Hotel Co., Proprietors 


UNCLE SAM’S MAGAZINE (Army anp Navy Lire) 





THE BRESLIN 


Broadway & 29th Street, New York 
NEW YORK’S 





FIREPROOF 





Located in the 
Centre of the 
Shopping and 
Theatrical Dis- 


i} A Favorite with 

~, West Point and 
ie Annapolis grad- 
) 1uates visiting 








Special Discounts 
to the Officers’ of 
the United States 





Always mention UNcLe Sam’s Macazine when writing to Advertisers. 



















“DISINFECTINE” 
TOILET SOAP 


The most effective cleans- 


DISI | aati ia ing toilet soap ever made. 
A No other soap is just as 
good as ‘‘Disinfectine.” 


The Hygienic Products Co. 
Canton, Ohio 


(WEEKLY) 


$3.00 A YEAR 
IN COMBINATION WITH 


ARMY AND NAVY LIFE 


(MONTHLY) 
$1.50 A YEAR 


WE OFFER BOTH FOR $3.00 


ARMY AND NAVY LIFE 
150 Nassau St. NEW YORK 


Hotel Regent 


562 Sutter St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Between Powell and Mason Sts. 




























European Plan Cafe in Connection 





120 outside rooms, consisting of Rooms 
with bath and en suite. A first-class 
modern hotel where every comfort is an- 
ticipated and studied. Directly on all 
car lines within 5 minutes of the shop- 
ping districts and theatres and all —me 
of the city; fire-proof. 3 















RATES: 


European plan from $1.00 day up 


Special rates quoted to monthly and 
permanent guests. 
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l? 7. sult YOU Tike to visit 


Washington & see the Inauguration? 


How would YOU like to be right on the ground and see the man selected 
) at next month’s election actually made President of the United States? 


House galleries and hear the debates and see all the prominent figures 
of our National life? 


[>| How would YOU like to see the public buildings, grounds and parks that 


[ | How would YOU like to see Congress in session, sit in the Senate and 


go toward making our National Capitol one of the most beautiful cities 
in the world? 


How would YOU like to take a day’s sail down the Potomac River to 
<Mt. Vernon, the home and tomb of George Washington, a place held in 
e@ J reverence by every patriotic «American? 


States, up the Atlantic Coast, back through the «7VMiddle West and across 
the Rocky <7Mountains in a luxurious Pullman? 


| | How would YOU like to have thrown in for good measure, seeing such 


[>| How would you like to ride through the Southern part of the United 


cities as New Orleans, Philadelphia, New York and Chicago and wonder- 
ful Niagara Falls? 


[>| How much better would you like this if it could 


all be had without one cent of expense to you? 


If YOU would like all this, send your name to the Sunset Magazine Travel Club, 
and ask for particulars. At the same time give us some information about 
yourself. You will receive an immediate explaining to you how very 
easily this splendid transcontinental trip can be brought within your reach. 


Address SUNSET MAGAZINE TRAVEL CLUB, Flood Building, San Francisco, California 


Always mention Uncite Sam’s Macazine when writing to Advertisers. 





